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For the Companion. 
THE BELLE OF THE CANAL 


“Dad wants come 
down thar,” said a tall, shy, 
clay-colored Jad, to 
minister. 

“Who is father, my 
Ind?” asked the gentleman. 

“He’s ‘Uncle Jim’, ”’ 
the laconic reply, made with 
downeast eyes. 

“Where shall I find him?” 

“Over thar.”’ 

“Where?” 

“To the 


you to 
a Jersey 


your 





wits 





boat—the canawl- 


boat Erie—on the Jersey 
side,”’ replied the boy, ventur- 
ing to cast a glance round 


what seemed to him a very 
fine room—the tasteful study, 
with its few pictures and arti- 
cles of brie-a-brae. 
know 
futher wants of me, 


“Do you what your 
my boy?” 
asked the gentleman, 

“To marry folks.” 

“Wher” 

“Celia and Pink Joe.”’ 

“Who are they?” 





“She was noways anxious 
to crowd herself ona family 
that despised canal folks. and 
rather bluffed me off. 
and my family both put me 
on probation, on hard work, 
fora year. Father offered 
us a farm; but her home was 
the canal! Then he said, if 
I liked the hard work and 
the rough life, after another 
year’s trial, he’d consent to 
my staying on the boat. 

“All that year I never got 
any different words or 
from her than old 
there, did. Then father gave 
his consent, and 
gold wateh, and she 
to give up all the rule here 
to me. She will do the writ- 
ing, and sew and read, and 
advise me, and Unole Jim 
will see to the freight. We 
have good, 
us, and I can’t see 
need be looked 
anymore than folk that be- 
have themselves and work on 


Soshe 


looks 


Simon, 





sent her a 


agreed 


sober men with 
why we 


down on, 


shore, do you?” 


“Why, you know who Celia “Certainly not.”’ 

is, don’t you?” “They take their choice, 
“a.” and we take ours. Tim satis 
“Don't?” ficd with mine, and don't en- 
~~, vy ony of them,” and Joe cast 
“That's queer; I thought ee eee a proud glance at the strong 


everybody know’d her. All 
eanawl folks does, 
wanted to marry her, 
“Indeed! Tell 
minister, smiling. 
“Why, she’s boss of the Erie, though they call 
Dad—Unele Jim — cap’n. 


Why, a dozen on ’em has | 
but they couldn't get her!” 
me who she is then,”’ 


girl with the sky-blue gownd and lots of light 
hair on, , the bride; and him next to her, 
said the with the ink cheeks and the blue necktie to 
match her gownd, is ‘Pink Joe,’ that’s to be her 
husbin; and all the rest on ‘em is canawl men 
and their wives and fam'lies ” 

Having discharged this with a startling rapid- 


is Cel' 


She’s my cousin. 
She does all the pen-work aboard. She scores 
the freight; hires and turns off the men; and | ity of speech, the poor fellow sank down as if he 
she won't have one that touches liquor aboard. | were exhausted, upon the long seat that extend- 
She reads the books and pictur’ papers to us, and | ed round the cabin. 

spells us, and teaches us After shaking hands kindly with the whole 
from cap’n down to the drivers on | company, and casting a fatherly glance at the 
the tow-path,—the horses, too, for that matter.’’ | score of little ones on the shelves, the minister 

“Where is the wedding asked the seated himself with the remark,— 
minister, ‘You all seem very cosey and happy here. Is 

“On the boat,”” | the bride to live on the boat?” 

“Indeed! Where do you live when youare| All eyes were turned on the great buxom girl 
not on the boat?” | with light hair and gray eyes, and she replied,— 

*‘Nowhares. I was born aboard the Erie, “Yes, sir, else I'll never be a bride! I was 
T hope I'll die thar. I visited to born on the boat, and when father and mother 
farm in C’ugy county onet, died, Iput my Uncle Jim in captain, and staid 
lonesome in a big room all here.”” 
couldn't live in a heouse.”’ 3ut she’s cap'n, after all, Clargy, and we all 

When the appointed hour came, the minister | have to step round ‘board o’ this boat, I tell 
made his way to the wharf, you!” cried an old man, jocosely. 
canal boats three deep. He saw a row of lan- “TIT don’t ask anybody to do what I won’t do 
terns leading over two of them, to the one far-| myself, Simon. If we're shot- handed, and 
thest ont, and was about asking for the Frie, | there’s freight to be taken on, or landed, I put 
when a gaunt, gray-haired man stepped up to | my own hands to the work, as you may see by 
him, took off his hat respectfully, and asked,— | their hardness. I haint had a land bringing-up, 

“Be you the | but I'm not a heathen for all that. I've got my 

“Yes.” principles. I fear God as well as I know how; I 

“Then I'm your man, sir! read my Bible and say my prayers; and nobody 

iand, and I'll lead you over ever lacks a passage on this boat for being poor, 
Was in your own fine parlor,” if I know it. 

The cabin was merely a long, narrow space, “I try to do as I'd be done by, and I work 
With gaily curtained shelves all round it, half of hard,—for I don’t believe anybody will get to 
let down for beds, and were | heaven who won't work here. I live peaceable 
filled with sleeping children who were too young | with everybody. Ifa man on board is unruly, 
to take any part in the coming festivities. or takes liquor, all I do is just to point to the 

From out of the group of oddly dressed per- | tow-path, without a word, and he knows what 
gathered there, started the clay-colored | that means. 
young fellow, who, as he had already seen the “TI go to church sometimes, but not often. In 
minister, was regarded as the proper one to ex- summer we don’t haul up Sundays, and in win- 
tend hospitality to him. ter when we're in port, I don’t like to go because 

“Hallo! Hallo, Clargy!’’? was the primitive I don’t know anybody of land-folks, and they 
salute. ‘This way! This ’ere cheer was sot for | stare at me so,—I’m sure I don’t see why, for 
my clothes are as good as any shop-girl’s. and | 


you. This man with the gray beard is my fath- 
er, ‘Uncle Jim.’ This woman with the lace col- | better too. Maybe I walk different from land- 
That there ' girls.’ 


lar and the baby on, is my mother. 


figures; and bosses 


every lx uly, 


to be?” 


and 
Aunt Selina’s 
and IT was awful 
nights! I 


"lone oO’ 





where lay a fleet of 


| 
| 


Clergy?” 


Give me your 
as safe as if you 


which were now 





sons 


| tain—no, no, I mean with the captain’s daugh- 


| of a business, now?” 


| day, only that my mother is very sick. 


| out her. 


handsome girl beside him. 

‘Well, I hope your friend beside you has the fresh 
same good principles,”’ said the minister. 

“He has, sir; but he can speak for himself,” | 

said the bride, glancing proudly towards “Pink | 


Joe.”” 


“Come, Joe, 


And this gave oceasion for merriment 
among the party. 

When all was again quiet, the marriage cere- 
mony was performed ; 
to see those strong 


and it was very touching 
men and women, who rarely 

who, like the 
but who hada 


” cried Uncle Jim, 
other men, was in shirt-sleeves, 
gay necktie on by way of full dress, ‘tell the 
Clargy how it come about. I'd like him to know 
something about canaw!] life, and eanaw! folks, | which half-a-dozen of the 
—for I lay a dollar he don’t!” babies, the party was invited into the next boat, 

Pink Joe, as he was styled in honor of his | the Winkle, the cabin of whieh had 
cheeks, rose up, and bowed to the minister. | been borrowed for a wedding supper, There 
Both he and his bow contrasted strangely with “Clargy,”’ and all his 
all about. 

“T belong in C., sir. My father deals in canal 
supplies, and when I was a school-boy I got be- 
witched with the boats. It seemed like playing 
baby-house,—washing and ironing and cooking, 
all in one little boat. the carving, while old Simon distributed sneh 

“My father let me come down to New York | an amount of food that it seemed as if it must 
twice with boys we knew, and that fanned the | have depleted Fulton market. 
flame. So when I was eighteen, Icame aboard | Turkeys, ducks, 
the Erie. First I only led the horses; then I got with oranges in their mouths; 
a place on the boat, and next; well, the next | vegetable and fruit; 
thing I did was to fall dead in love with the cap- | nuts and candy, 
feast in a dream! 

When every one at table 
| Jim still carved on, like 
| mortality,and old Simon bore off heaped plates 
to other boats, to men and families for whom no 
seats could be provided at table. And the 
whole entertainment, had the been differ- 
ent, would have done honor to any housekeeper 
among “‘land-folks.”’ 

This was a phase of comfortable life 
neither the minister, nor we 
scribed it, had ever dreamed of: 
by itself, outside the knowledge 
of the greater world we all enjoy in common. 


entered a church, drop on their knees to join in 
fervent prayer for the blessing of God on their 
young friends. 

After a round of stormy congratulations, 
woke up shelved 
Rup Von 


was no release for the poor 
excuses were met with,— 

“It's good and clean, sir; 
neat as land-women!”’ 


our women’s just as 


So, to clear himself from any imputation of 
pride, he sat down beside Uncle Jim, who did 





geese, chickens, whole pigs 
every conceivable 
cake, 


viands of a 


with puddings, pies, 


vanished like the 
| Unele 
seeking im- 


ter!” 

This little blunder “brought down the house.”’ 

“You needn't blush, Joe!’ cried an old man, 
“for it’s about so. Uncle Jim will admit him- | 
self that’s she’s actual captain, though he car- 
ries the name. You're going to be cap’n of the 
Erie now, and she’ll look out good for him and 
his children, as her father did before her.”’ 

Uncle Jim grinned and nodded assent. He 
was evidently not very sensitive, and all was 
right with him, if he and his were only clothed 
and fed. 

‘And is your father reconciled to your choice 
asked the minister. 
been here to- | 
M\y sis- 


was supplied, 
an artist 


stvle 


whieh 
to whom he de- 
a little world 
and sympathy 


+o 

THE HIGHEST BIDDER. 
ters were too proud to come. It’s an honest! Child prodigies are apt to be short-lived or 
life; and although, after my boyish nonsense | only transiently remarkable, An English paper 
was over, I would as soon had other work, I) mentions one exception, at least. 
couldn’t take it without losing her. | The late George Bidder, who made his mark 

“She would not, perhaps she could not, lead a | in youth as a “calculating boy,’ had excellent 
land life with anybody, and I couldn't live with- | business ability as well as prodigious arithmeti- 
| cal power, and died recently a man of fortune, 


“Ves, sir; and he would have 
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His mathematical faculty never deserted him, | ment, Tony had told the truth, and betrayed 
even in his last vears. One might read to Bid- | himself. 
der two series of fifteen figures each, and with-| In the meantime, Volney was watching Je- 
rome, wondering that he could sit there and 
could multiply the one by the other without | keep silence. 
error. 


out seeing or wiiling down a single figure, he | 
She was yearning to save her 
cousin from the cowardice of suffering another 

Once, while he was giving evidence before «| to take punishment which he himself deserved, 
parliamentary committee, council on the oppo-| “If he knew that I knew the truth,” 
site side interrupted him with, | thought, “he would confess.” And then her 
conscience urged, “You ought to let him know 
many gallons of water flow through Westmin-| that you know, 
ster bridge in an hour,” 


she 


“You might as well profess to tell us how 
You have no right to keep si- 
| lence just to save yourself.” 
“Tecan tell that too,” was the reply, and he | Billy said to Tony. 
gave the number instantaneously, | ing to tell your mammy. 
Other members of Bidder’s family have the | for this!” 
same or similar powers, | “Shueks!” Tony; mammy aint 
ewine-er whip me fer not doin’ nuttin bad,” | 
He followed Billy from the room. And the | 
two cousins sat in silence, picking the seed from 
| the white lint, which, in the red firelight, looked 
rosy as the dawn. 
Volney at length said, with sudden 
resolve, “I'm going to tell you something. 1 
did a mean thing to-day. I had been lazy about 
practising my music, and I knew Miss Holiday | 


| 
would be angry enough to whip me, and so 1} 


“Come along!” “Tm go- 


She'll whip you well} 


His son, a suecessful said “my 


barrister, can play two games of chess, simulta- | 


neously, without secing the board, George Bid- 


der’s elder brother, a clergyman, was not re- 
markable in mathematics, but he could quote al- 
most any text inthe Bible and give chapter and 
verse, so extraordinary was his memory, | « tomey,”’ 

4@> 
Por 
. 


the Companion, 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


you and ‘Yony’s mammy will be jury, Vil be 
judge, and this shall be the seat of justice,” 
and he climbed on top the candle-stand, to its 
peril. 

“Rome,”’ he continued, ‘tyou’ll be the lawyer 
to prosecute, and Tony’ll be the conviet,”’ 

“After he’s convicted, he will be,”’ 
more accurate Jerome, 


said the 


“But we must have witnesses. 
without witnesses, 


Cin't get along 


>| 


out of the jury-box, and put her on the witness- 
stand,” 

Volney’s face grew red at the flashing thought 
of the kind of witness she would make. Je- 
rome’s face flushed with a like thought. 

“Better let his mammy flick de cap’tul pun- 
iskin’’’ said Tony’s mammy, —thinking, poor 
soul, that she could cheat the punishment of 
some of its severity. There's mother-feeling 
in black hearts as well as white ones, you must 
know. 

“Whose lawyer am 1?” said Jerome. 
for or against the prisoner?” 

“Well, we'll see.” ’ 





In Six CHAPTERS. Vi. 

By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
That night Mrs. Beck lad the chimney-sereen | 
moved from the very fireplace where Volney | 
had hid when | 
lesson, A great fire was roaring and crackling | 
in the chimney, lighting the rude apartment in | 


| 
every recess, There was no other light needed | 


Ciuar. 


she meant to shirk her music- 


started to cheat about it. I hid in this chimney- 
place, here, behind the screen, Iwas going to 
stay till it was time for my music-lesson to be 
over, and then I was going to come out.”’ 
She stopped, her heart beating violently. 
“You were going to play hooky,” said Jerome. 
“Yon.” 


Volney and Jerome had both stopped picking. 


than the high- mounting flames, whose taper| She looked him in the eyes, and went on. 


ends were lost in the chimney’s broad throat, 





Idoubt if you ever saw boys and girls doing 
| 


the kind of work which engaged the young peo-| over there at the glass to primp, and I saw him | 


ple seated about the broad glowing hearth. 


“And there was a hole in the screen, through 


which I could see. Billy came in, and stopped 


This | go off and leave his purse there on the stand. | 


had been swept clean, and along it lay a bank | Then [saw you come in, and stop at the glass.”’ 


of cotton, —unseeded cotton, 

Jerome, Billy and Volney, were sitting on the 
floor about the fire, ench with a little bunch of 
cotton in his hand, from which he was picking 
the seed. 


Mrs. Beck always insisted that hand-seeded 
cotton was whiter and nicer every way than the | 
ginned, and so she had set the children to seed- | 
ing some for stocking-varn. It was laid before | 
the fire that it might be thoroughly dried, for | 


then the seed were more readily parted from | 
the lint 

Billy had been talking about his lost money. | 
Tndlooad, bh vad Adesso lit elow since discovering | 
its loss. 

“Of course he'll deny it,’’ Billy said, alluding 
to Tony. “Anybody that would steal, would | 
tell a lie about it. I'll call him in now for trial;” | 
and straightway he began to eall for Tony. 
After awhile ‘Tony answered in a sleepy tone. 








He was under a bed in an adjoining reom, 
“Come in here!” and Tony appeared. 
“Look yere, ‘Tony,”’ said Billy, ‘I want to see | 

you turn your pockets wrong-side out.” 
“Law, Mas’ Billy, Taint got no pockets,” 

‘Tony. 


said | 
“Dese yere briches neber did haf none, | 
‘ceptin’ one, an’ now dat one is woad inter jis’ a 
hole.” 

“Well, turn the hole wrong-side out,’’ said 
Billy. 

Tony ran his hand into some kind of an aper- 
ture on his hip, and brought up a handful of 
rags, tags, ete. 

“What have you done with that three dollars 
that vou stole out of my buckskin purse this | 
morning?” Billy demanded 

“Neber stole no free dollars dis mawnin’ sence 
IT wus bawn,” said Tony. ‘"Clar ter goodness, I 
neber stole no free dollars outen you’ buckskin | 
pus! Neber knowed you had no buekskin pus!" | 

“You did steal my three dollars,” 
ed. 


Billy insist- 
“You're saving it up for Christmas, and | 
you're going to bay a banjo and a heap of jews’- 
harps.”’ | 

“Taint gwyne-er buy a heap-er jews’-harps! 
no sich thing!” said Tony, as though to buy ‘ta 
heap-er jews’-harps” was to break all the Com- 
mandiments in one, 

“Where did get that money you 
seribed to Prof. Stemms’s present?” 


you sub- 

Jerome looked up from his cotton-seeding with 
a quick, anxions look 

“Evarn'tit,” said Tony. “Don't ver recker- 
leck T susserib dat money to yo" 'fo'e 1 stole 
dem dar free dollars?’ 

“Hear him!” eried Billy, triumphantly. 
owns up that he stole the three dollars!” 

“Now, doan yo" hooray, Mas’ Billy. I didn't 
go ter say dat [stole dem free dollars. T went 
ter say dat I susscrib afo'e dem free dollars wus 
tuck.” 

“LT know,” said Billy, wagging his large head, 
and smiling all over his fat face, “I know you | 
didn't yo to say it, but you said it, and tol’ the 
truth for the first time in vour life!’ | 


“He 


Billy was satisfied that, in an unguarded mo-! a grand trial, and we can't spare you. Volney, | 


| have been tempted to 


| to the trial 


She paused, but looked at him steadfastly. 
Jerome's heart was throbbing in his mouth, 
What else had she Had she seen 
naked soul in its terrible temptation? 

There was silence between the two for some 
moments, while higher and higher in the boy’s 
face burned the shame. ‘The silence was stifling 
to him. When, at length, he could bear the 
suspense no longer, he spoke. 

His tone was low, and he tried to make its 
thread even; but Volney heard the quiver in it, 
and her heart yearned towards him. 


seen? his 


“And didn’t you go to your masic-lesson?”’ 
he asked, 

“Yes,’’ said Volney, ‘I went. I got so fright- 
ened at the looks of sin, that I made up my 
mind that I'd never, never do another mean 
thing as long as L live. 
I was behind the screen, I saw’’—— 

She hesitated for one moment, and then went 
on, —“T saw you untie the purse, and I saw’? — 

Jerome's eyes searched her face. 

“O Romey, [can’t goon! Won't you tell what 
else I saw?’ Her voice was shaking,—tears 
were running down her face. 

Deep called unto deep in the boy's soul. 

“You saw me ina great temptation, Volney,”’ 
he said, slowly. “IT am ashamed!”’ 
eyes were cast down. 

“— aren't 
tempted,’” Volney said. 


Jerome's 


suppose we 
“T must have a mean soul, or I never could 
to—to steal.”” 

“Christ was tempted, but He resisted the 
temptation. O Romey,”’ she said, vehemently, 
“if vou had only resisted!"’ 

“T did, I did resist!’ he cried, bending eagerly 
towards her. “TI did not take’’—— 

The door opened, and Billy appeared, looking 
quite sheriff-like as he marched Tony along, the 
maminy following behind. 

“Here’s a prisoner. 
by court-martial, 


We're going to try him 
by judge and jury.” 

“To be show!” said Tony's mammy. ‘Good- 
fer-nuftin, no-’count, unpuffessin’ mottle! Wish- 
es from de bottom uv my soul yer'd puffess, 
an’ jine de church in good an’ reg'lar standin’, 
an’ stop dis fotchin’ down yo’ mudder’s gray 
ha'rs!”’ 

At this point, Volney ran out of the room, 
She thought her heart was breaking. She fled 
away, and hid behind a door to ery. After all 
her efforts to bring Romey to confession, she had 
failed. He had denied his deed. 
to brave it out, 


He was going 
was going to be a dastard, and 
let a poor friendless negro boy suffer for his sin. 
Shame, shame, shame upon him! 

While Volney was crying her bitter tears be- 
hind the door, she heard her name called. It 
was Billy's voice. He was calling to her to come 
The drama that was being enacted 
had, despite its pain, a fascination for her. 
she dried her tears, came from behind the door, 
and answered the eall 

“Look vere,” said Billy. ‘‘we're going to have 


sut before I went, while | 


to blame for being | 


So | 


Billy tried to look as grave as a real judge, 
| but simply succeeded in looking with a smiling 
| face on the company. 
| “Let the crim’nal tell his story,” 
“that'll be speech enough against him. Then 
we'll hear the witness, and then the lawyer may 
make the defence; only you mustn't make such 
a good defence that the jury bring in a verdict 
of innocent, because I'm bound to put him in 
| jail, and I wouldn't like to do that if he’s inno- 
| cent.” 
| ‘There was a look in Jerome’s face that Volney 





| could not understand, as he assented to this. 
| Then Judge Billy, swinging his legs under the 
candle-stand and out, said,— 

“If the pris’ner at the bah has got anything to 
| say why sentence should not be passed on him, 
let hint now speak, or forever after hold his 
| peace.” 
| “Aint you getting things dislocated and mixed 
| up?’ asked Volney. 
| The judge rapped for silence, and said he’d 
| fine Volney a pieayune for contempt of court. 
Then he ordered the “pris’ner at the bah’’ to 
speak, 

“What yo’ wants me ter say?’ Tony asked. 

“Innocent or guilty?’ shouted Judge Billy, 
still swinging his legs, and making the candle- 
stand syucah, 
| ‘“Bofe,”’ said the startled Tony. 
|} ©What do you mean, pris’ner?”’ roared the 
judge, nearly swinging the shoes off his feet. 
| A laugh came into Volney’s tear-stained eyes, 
then fled, as she looked into Jerome's face and 
remembered 

“T's sometimes one and sometimes t’other,”’ 
Tony explained. 
| °“Pris’ner at the bah,” said Judge 

norously, ‘none you’ foolin’!’ 

“Please teil what you know about this mat- 
| ter,’ Jerome said to Tony. 
| “ED'ry bit I knows?” Tony asked. 

Jerome gave him a level glance, and said, 
| “Yes, all’? And then his face took a set look, 
like a statue's. 

“Well,”’ said Tony, taking a long breath, and 
| getting a good ready, “in de fuss place, fussly, 
Mas’ Billy, he kep’ er-’suadin’ me, an’ er-’suad- 
in’ me ter susseribe. Didn't want-er susscribe 
;/no moan nuffin, kase Mas’ Stemms he neber 
| guved me nuffin sence he wus bawn;: an’ I's 
| been ‘quainted wid ’im sence we could ’mem- 

ber. Keeps all his pic’yunes fer dem missbul 
| black boys uv hissen, Neber did want-er sus- 
| scribe; but de jedge, dar, he kep’ er-’suadin’ me, 
an’ er-’suadin’ me.” 


silly, so- 


| Judge Billy looked as though he was going to 
| laugh ont loud in court. 
| ‘Couldn't git "way from his ’suadin’, no how. 
Igo tow de sweet-tater pile ter git 'taters fer 
dinner,—dar'd come Mas’ Billy, an’ ’mence ter 
| *suade me, 
| “I go tow de bawn tow tote de hauses ter 
| water,—dar'd come Mas’ Billy, an’ ’suade me. 
ly start tow de spring,—he'd g’long, an’ ’suade 
| me fer's de top erde hill. He wouldn't neber 
go down de hill tow ’suade me; he'd set till I 
comed back; den he'd ’mence ter ’suade.”’ 
Here Judge Billy, as he recognized the fidelity 
of Tony's description, did burst out laughing. 
“Fine de jedge a pie’ yune,”’ Tony suggested. 
Volney laughed, too. Then she remembered 
Jerome, and her face changed. 
| “Couldn't git shet uv his 'suadin’ tell I sus- 
| scribed. Den, soon’s I susscribed, he "gun er 
; new ‘suadin’ tune;—kep’ ’suadin’ me ter pay 
dem free dollars. He ’suaded, an’ he ’suaded, 
| said mustn't neber break no promus. An’ he 
kep’ ’suadin’ me, dis way an’ dat, tell my brains 
| wus all addul.” 
“Pleadin’ insanity,” said the judge. 
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‘Did you pay the money?” the lawyer asked, 
What an injured air the prisoner took on! 


*"*Cou’se I paid it. Reckon I'd break 


my 
promus fer free dollars? Shucks!”’ 

“Tell where you got the money,” said Je- 

| rome, in what might be called a nervy way. By 


will-force, he was holding his soul to an object. 


| Volney vaguely discerned this, and wondered 
“The prisoner at the bah,’’ Billy emended. | 


what the object could be. 


Tony stammered and floundered. “It were 


We'll have to take Volney | got pickin’ cotton,’’ he said, at length. 


“Who picked the cotton?” 

Jerome asked this with a great throb of pity 
for himself. But he sat without shrinking to 
meettheanswer. ‘Tell who picked it,’’ he said, 

“Yo’ picked it arter school an’ at night.” 

“Sakes alive!’ said Judge Billy, staring at 


Jerome. 





said he; | 


| 








Volney, too, stared at him in surprise. 
“Didn't you take three dollars out of Billy's 
purse this morning?’ the lawyer asked. 
“IT tuck it outen de pus,’’ said Tony, in an ar- 


Am I} gumentative tone, “but I neber stole it.’ 


Oh, how Volney’s pulse bounded at this! 

“Kase,” defendant continued, ‘it wus Mas’ 
Rome’s money in de fuss place, fussly, an’ I 
neber had no business tow put it in dat pus in 
de fuss place; but Mas’ Billy, he kep’ er-’suadin’ 
an’ er-’suadin’; an’ ef I oughten’t a-had put it 
in, I onghter had tuek it out.” 

“An’ make a great hullabulloo,”’ 
Billy. 

“Yo’ good-fer-nuffin, no-"count, puffawmin’ 
monkey! Ill stan’ yo’ on dat head uv yourn 
fer dis yere, see ef I doan,”’ said Tony’s mam- 
my, shaking her fist at him in a feeble way. 

“Wait for the defence,” said the lawyer. 
“The prisoner might not have embezzled money 
if the judge hadn’t over-persuaded him, and if 
the prosecuting lawyer hadn't shirked. Toughter 
told that my money was in the purse, and got it 
out openly; then there wouldn’t have been any 
trouble. 

‘“But,”’ the boy went on, pale and trembling, 
“Twas ashamed to have the boys know that I 
had worked for money; so I didn’t tell, but 
threatened Tony till he was frightened into tak- 
ing the money from the purse. I ought to be 
prisoner at the bar instead of him.” 

He attempted to smile, but suddenly his lip 
quivered, and there was a swift dropping of the 
lids over his sad eyes. 


said Judge 


If there was a person on earth who eculd sym- 
pathize with this spirit, so falsely sensitive, in 
this moment of its humiliation, that person was 
the sweet-hearted Volney. Jerome felt this as 
he glanced up and saw her eyes swimming with 
tears. 

“Tm afraid,” said Judge Billy, regardless of 
rhetorical and Parliamentary proprieties, ‘‘that 
if I don’t a’journ this cou’t pretty soon, it will 
be proved that the judge and the lawyer are 
greater convicts than the pris’ner at the bah; 
therefore, it is resolved that this cou’t is dis- 
missed.” 

“Hooray! T's inneent!’’ cried Tony, plunging 
through the door into the darkness, 

His mammy, zealous to have it appear that 
she was not upholding him in taking the money, 
followed him, erying, “Stop fief! I'll ’ten’ tow 
yo’!”’ 

“You're an odd stick, Rome,” Billy said. 
“Now, don’t pester yourself,—I'm_ not going to 
tell the boys about your picking cotton,—but if 
I was in your place, I wouldn't care if they did 
know. Looks to me like it was toler’ble plucky 
for a boy that aint got any money to go to work 
and earn it. I'm sleepy. I'm going toturnin’ 

When Billy was gone, Volney went over to 
her cousin and kissed him. 

“T'm so glad, Romey,—I’m so glad that you 
didn’t take the money!”’ 

“T don’t understand why you didn’t see that 
I didn’t,”” he said 

“Because I hid my eyes at the last. I could 
not bear to sit there and see you steal. 1 
couldn't bear to look at your face in the glass.” 

“And I couldn't bear to look at it myself,”’ 
said Jerome. ‘The looks of it frightened me, 
and stopped me.” 

“But what made you tell everything out here, 
before Billy?” 

“Because I knew that you thought I had taken 
the money; so I made up my mind that I'd make 


‘Tony tell who did take it; and then I had to go 


on and tell the rest of it—all about it, so that 
things wouldn't go too hard for Tony.” 

“I think it must be hard,”’ said Volney, after 
a little interval of silence, ‘‘to be the only boy 
in school who hasn’t any money to spend.” 

Jerome’s heart answered, “Oh, it is hard!” 
But he didn’t say anything; he wouldn’t whine. 
Volney wrote home to her father about it; so 
Christmas brought Jerome a present of three 
half-eagle pieces. 

He attended the Ritterhouse Academy for two 
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years and a half after this, and then Volney’s 
father sent him to a famous school in Ohio. 
There he found that at least one-sixth of the 
boys were working their way through. So, after 
awhile, he got it throngh his head that it was 
the boy who didn’t work who ought to be 
ashamed of himself; and the last year of his col- 
lege life, the work of his hands paid his board. 
+o - 


For the Companion. 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 

A friend has given me many interesting reminis- 
cences of his boyhood on the Pampas. One of the 
most exciting and laughable is connected with the 
introduction of the steam plough among the “*Zam- 
boes.”’ 

Mr. Preston Mooers, the narrator’s father, was 
then the owner of an extensive esfancia, or cattle 
rancho, in the Southern Argentine Country, which 
embraced within its limits not less than seven hun- 
dred square leagues, 

“Vast tracts of our pasturage,” said Arthur, 
“were overrun by thistles. The thistle growth here 
is very peculiar. During the first of the season, the 
plains are covered with clover, the thistles not ap- 
pearing for six or eight weeks. 

“Then the huge platter-formed plants make their 
unwelcome appearance. They spread and crowd 
out everything else. 

“The cattle will eat, to some extent, the early 
green leaves of the thistles; but soon the seed-stalks 
shoot up, eight, ten, and even twelve or thirteen 
feet in height, and form impenetrable, thorny jun- 
gles, through which nothing can make its way. 
These stalks grow with such wonderful rapidity 
that ‘bands’ of stock, and even travelling parties, 
have been caught in the rank thickets, and actually 
become ‘thistle-bound’ for days and weeks together, 

“Soon after this, the annual droughts change the 
green jungles to still more thorny and impassable 
dry ones; and it is not till the strong southern winds 
(pamperos) tear them down, that the plains become 
again passable. During all this thistle-time, the en- 
tire tract is worthless as pasturage, and the cattle 
wander off to the hills. 

“To obviate this evil, my father determined to try 
the experiment of ploughing large areas of the 
estancia, just when the thistles were in their plat- 
ter-form stage of growth. He turned them under, 
and sowed alfalfa (Chilian clover) in their place. 

“As the cattle of the pampas are not well adapted 
to draught (the absurd custom being to harness them 
by the horns for pulling), we imported from Eng- 
land five sets of steam-ploughing machinery. Each 

set consisted of two locomotive-engines, between 








which —standing on opposite sides of a tract of 
ground—ran a gang-plough, drawn back and forva 
by means of a wire cable. 

“The engines resembled, somewhat, railway loco- 
motives, but were provided with wheels having 
broad fellies, for crossing the fields. On these 
broad level flats, free of stones and all obstructions, 
it was easy and not dangerous to run them at con- 
silerable speed,—ten miles an hour, and sometimes 
even faster, 

“There were lively times when we were teaching 
the quachoes and vaqueros how to run these engines. 

“At first, there was not a little superstition con- 
cerning these smoke and fire-vomiting machines, 
with their unearthly whistling; for nothing of the 
kind had ever before been seen in those regions. 
But the Argentine guacho is an easy, reckless fel- 
low, who loves excitement. 

“They soon took to the ‘English monsters,’ and 
under a competent engineer (an American named 
Thurston, whom my father had hired to come up 
from Buenos Ayres) they were soon ploughing one 
hundred and fifty hectares per day. 

“But the great difficulty was to get fuel for the 
engines. There is no coal, and the pampas are al- 
most bare of trees. Every stick of wood had to be 
brought from the ‘hills,’ to the southwest, a distance 
of more than twenty miles. 

“Bullock teams were at first employed for this 
service. But it was found better, at length, to use 
one of the engines, with three or four large broad- 
wheeled vans, or wood-cars, on each of which could 
he piled five or six cords of wood. A sort of ‘train’ 
Was thus made ap, like those farm-locomotives and 
Vins now used on the large English estates. 

“A load of wood would not last more than two 
days; so that about every second morning, it was 
necessary to start off the ‘wood-train’ for the hills, 
where a number of guachoes were kept constantly 
chopping. 

“These trips became the most interesting inci- 
dents of our life here. 

“My father and my brother George and I often 
Went on the wood-train. It was delightful to go 
rolling across the flats,and the view,as we drew 
near the wooded hills, was very pleasant to us, who 
lived so entirely in the plains, 

“The loading of the vans, too, with the freshly- 
chopped wood, presented a lively and picturesque 
scene to us who watched it. 

“And then, to go puffing back, perched on the 
piled-up ‘cars’ towards the white corrals and build- 


lugs of the esfancia, where the plough-engines were | 


sending up their white clouds of steam in the clear 
a 





tT, and the herds of cattle came wondering round 
them, were all scenes which impressed themselves 


hever be forgotten. 


“But there were others besides the quachoes and 
* broad-horned eattle who regarded the steam- 
engines with wonder and superstition. The unex- 


Pored plains and the mountains to the south and 
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southwest of us were now and then infested by bands | naked skins, coarse, strange features, and long hair 
streaming out behind as they scoured past us. 


of the wandering Patagonian and pampas Indians, 
who come and go in pursuit of the guanaco, and in 
autumn resort to the eastern slopes of the Cordil- 
leras, where the apple grows wild and in great quan- 
tities. 


people. Perhaps nothing will have been seen or 
heard of them for months, or years; and then, all at 
once, they will swarm about the estancias, plunder- 
ing the herds, and putting the lives of the ranchmen 
in constant jeopardy. Always on horseback, wild, 
and often stark naked, they are yet formidable from | t 
the dexterity with which they thrust their long 
spears and throw the bolas. 

“This last weapon is a thong of plaited leather, at 
each end of which is fastened a round stone, by 





these stones, the Indian will first whirl the other | 


Ss . | . : 2 
round his head several times, then launch both at | the fireman dismounted two with sticks of wood; 
If a stone strikes a person and winds | while from the top of the forward van, the guachoes 


his victim. 


—engaged in a fight for life. 
at us with their long spears; and some of thesé 
spears had shafts certainly twenty feet in length. 
“These tribes are always a most uncertain sort of | Each savage, as he struck, or darted his spear, ut- 
tered a shrill, whistling cry, the strangest sound I 
ever heard. 


loaded as fast as they could. 
and sticks of wood, struck right and left, and threw 


The savages acted as if they believed it a living 
thing. 
threw their bolas at the funnel, which they perhaps 
means of a hole drilled through it. Seizing one of | mistook for its neck. 


“Ina moment we were—though still driving ahead 
Our assailants thrust 


“Such of our fellows as had guns, fired and re- 
The rest, with axes 


he wood to beat off the Zamboes. 
“The hottest of the attack was about the engine. 


For they tilted at it with their spears, and 


“Paleo succeeded in scalding several of them, and 


























ATTACKED. 


about his neck, or, worse still, about his legs, it is 
pretty sure to throw him headlong to the ground, 
“Some of these wandering savages are very tall, | 
athletic men. Wondertui reports are current con- 
cerning their great stature and strength, most of 





est Patagonian ever yet actually measured was 
searcely seven feet in height. é 
Watched by Indians. 

“I think it must have been our new engine—some 
vague rumor of which had gone fast and far—that | 
drew the Indians to us that fall. 

“The wood-choppers reported first seeing little | 
squads of the ‘Zamboes’--two, or three, or four— | 
watching curiously at a distance. This continued | 
for a week or two. They never came near, but 
watched the wood-train at a safe distance. What 
they thought of it, particularly when moving across 
the plain at night, we could only guess. 

“But their number increased, and they began to 
commit depredations. The choppers no longer re- 
mained in the hills, but returned with the load each 
night. 

“At length, one day,—a day which I shall never 
forget,—the train was attacked by a large band. 

“We had set off from the esfancia at a little after 
five, and had run out to the hills in about two hours. 
It required an hour or two to load the van, and 
while the men were doing this, there was an alarm 
of ‘Zamboes!’ 

“The engineer, Paleo Lendez, and the fireman, 
whose name was Bambina, had gone out to shoot 
‘saccrenas’—a kind of pheasant—while the wood | 
was being put on. They came running back in hot | 
haste, and jumping on the engine, called out to 
stand clear and get aboard, for a war party of Zam- 
boes was within less than half a mile of us. 

“Then there was a great senrry, the woodsmen 
shouting, and the engine whistling. My father was 
not there that morning, but my brother George had 
come out with me, and we were gathering ‘met- 
sims,’ — berries which resemble mulberries, and 
which grew very plentifully in the little open runs. 

“Three or four of the quachoes ran over where we 





| 





leeply on my boyish imagination that they will 


were, bidding us hurry as we valued our lives. We 
| ran and all climbed upon the hind van just as the | 
train started off, moving ponderously over the tram- 
} 
| 





way which had been laid along the soft wet bottom, | 
| and across the log bridge, over the creek, and so out 
upon the dry, firm plain. 

“But we had not gone five hundred yards before 
| aconfused medley of wild screams and cries came 
to our ears, and from the bush clumps along the | 
creek above, there emerged a strange, savage throng, | 
at full gallop. 
| *Los Zamboes! 
| shout. 

“Paleo gave the locomotive a full head of steam, 
| and we forged ahead, the vans lurching and creak- 
| ing, and we hanging on as best we could. | 
| “But the Patagonians, on their unbridled horses, 
| gained upon us, and wheeled reund us to the right. 
| “Never shall I forget the sight of their black, 





Los Zamboes!’ was the excited 


| their best move. 





let fly the heavy sticks of wood with such effect that 
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“You are wrong. Not that so much as the pres- 
ence or absence of fools.”"—Mrs. A. E. Price. 


+O 
For the Companion. 


HISTORY OF THE SAW- MILL. 


How surprised I was on seeing in a museum, a 
long time ago, such things as scissors, seal rings, 
necklaces, and pairs of compasses, that were taken 
from Egyptian tombs three thousand years old! 

But, after all, men were men 
years ago, and women were women. 


three thousand 

They had the 
wants, the needs, the vanities of men and women, 
and they had brains not unlike our own to supply 
them. 

The most boastful Yankee, (not that Yankees are 
more boastful than other people), in some of the 
rooms of the British Museum, is obliged to confess 
that the ancients originated a great many good no- 
tions which we moderns have only improved upon, 

For instance, there are few tools more ancient 
than the saw. All the ancient nations appear to 
have had it; certainly, the Hindoos, the Egpytians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. The saw may have ex- 
isted even before there were any men on the earth, 

There is a creature called the saw-fly, with two 
saws in its tail, which it actually uses for sawing the 
stems, leaves, and fruits wherein its eggs are to be 
deposited. There is also a saw-fish, the long snout 
of which is asaw. Itis said also that the original 
inhabitants of the Island of Madeira found a ready- 
made saw in the backbone of a fish. 

The Greeks had a pretty story attributing the in- 
vention of the saw to the accidental finding of the 
jaw-bone of a snake by one Talus, who used it to cut 
through a small piece of wood. Being a slave, and 
finding that this jaw-bone eased his labor, he madea 
saw of iron, and thus gave mankind a new and most 
valuable tool. 

The ancient saws differed from ours in two ways, 
The teeth were so arranged that the cut was made 
by pulling, instead of pushing; and the teeth, in- 
stead of being set one to the right and one to the 
left alternately, were set so that ten or a dozen in 





succession slanted one way, and the same number 
the other way. 

The ancients had several varieties of the imple- 
ment. The Greeks, for example, had cross-cut saws 
for two men; also, saws for cutting marble into 
slabs. And they had a kind of tubular saw for hol- 
lowing out a marble bath-tub, similar in principle 
to the method now employed. 

Among the pictures uncovered in the buried city 
of Herculaneum, there is a representation of two 
genii sawing a piece of wood on a carpenter's bench, 





the rascals could not get into the cab. 


“Paleo caught hold of one of their spears, and 


| With a quick jerk, drew both man and horse under 
the great wheels; the horse uttering a most blood- 
which are no doubt great exaggerations; as the tall- | curdling cry as we went over them. 


An Unfortunate Accident. 

“But a moment after, a stick of the four-foot 
wood, thrown at the savages around the engine, fell 
within the guard, and sliding down, in some way 
became wedged into the action, and brought us toa 
full, dead stop,—with a shock which came near tum- 
bling us all off into the midst of the enemy. 

“Luckily for us, they misunderstood the cause of 
the stoppage, and hastily drew off. In vain Pedro 
and his fireman tried to knock out the stick of wood. 
It was literally ground into the gear under the 
crank-axle. They soon had to climb upon the vans 
with us; forthe Zamboes, at length observing the 
cause of the delay, charged upon us again, and a 
hand-to-hand contest began. 

“From the top of the wood-cars, our men still had 
an advantage. Yet how long we could have held 
out, I don’t know. For the Patagonfans greatly 
outnumbered us. 

“But, providentially for us, my older sister, Xina, 
had that morning gone up into the lookout tower,— 
which had been built to watch the stock on the 
plains from,—and was looking through the glass that 
was kept there to see us come back. The distance 
was fifteen miles or more. But after observing us 
for awhile, she became satisfied that we were in 
some sort of trouble, and gave an alarm. 

“Two engines were immediately taken from the 
ploughs and despatched to our assistance. My father 
came on one of them. They were not very long 
running out to us. While yet four or five miles off, 
we saw the steam and smoke stretching out along 
the plain. 

“The Patagonians caught sight of them, too, and 
they drew off from us and stood together, as if un- 
certain whether to retreat or attack them. 

“But the party on each locomotive was provided 
with carbines; and at the first volley from these, 
three or four horses and men went down. The oth- 
ers seemed now to have no doubt that a retreat was 
They scoured away to the cover 
of the woods as hurriedly as they had issued from 
it, and did not venture again within range of those 
fatal firelocks. They left the couptry without mo- 
lesting us more, and it was long before we saw an- 
other Indian.” 
TOOLS. 

Here is something for farmers and parents to 
think over: 

Said a quiet-voiced old man to me one pleasant 
summer morning, “Do you know why there is a dif- 
ference between my boys and neighbor C ‘s in 
the matter of mending farm implements and keep- 
ing things tidy?” 

“The lack or possession of mechanical skill, I 
suppose,” 





very much like ours, and using a saw with a wooden 
frame similar to those new employed, Still more 
strange, the frame-saw tightened with a rope and 
stick, such as our street wood-sawyers use, was 
probably as familiar to the Romans as it is to us. 


The First Saw-Mill. 

A saw-mil], however, by which wind, water or 
steam is made to do the hardest part of the work, 
was not known to any ancient nation. 

Sawing by hand, next to digging a stiff clay soil, 
is about the hardest work that men ordinarily have 
todo. Itis therefore not surprising that our ease- 
loving race began to experiment a good while ago 
with a view to applying the forces of nature to the 
performance of this toil. 

A learned German professor who has investigated 
the subject very thoroughly, states that the first 
trace of a saw-mill yet discovered is in the records 
of the German city of Augsburg, for the year 1537. 

The reference is slight, and does not fix the fact 
with certainty. 
that city which are known to have existed as far 
back as 1417; and they are still used. 

Before that valuable invention, all boards and 
planks were split with wedges, and then hewn to 
the requisite smoothness with the axe. 

The splitting of boards is still practised in remote 
settlements, as I have myself seen, and it is recorded 
of Peter the Great, of Russia, that he had much dif- 
ficulty in inducing the timber cutters of his empire 





But there are two saw-mills near 





to discontinue the method. At length, he issued an 
edict forbidding the exportation of split planks. 
Even in Norway, covered with forests as it was, 
there was not one saw-mill before 1530, 

Nowhere in Europe, it appears, was the introduc- 
tion of the saw-mill so long resisted as in England, 
In 1663, a Hollander erected one near London; but 
it brought upon the poor man such an outery and 
opposition that he was obliged to abandon it. 

The sawing of timber by hand furnished oceupa- 
tion at that time, and long after, to large numbers 
of strong men. 

In every town, there were saw-pits, as they were 
called, for the convenience of the sawyers, one of 
whom stood at the bottom of the pit and the other 
on the log. 

We can easily imagine that when every beam, 
plank and board, thick or thin, had to be sawed by 
hand, the sawyers must have been a formidable 
body, both from their numbers and their strength. 

After the failure of the Dutchinan in 1663, there 
was no serious attempt to start another saw-mill in 
England for more than a hundred years. 

In 1767 an English timber-dealer of large capital 
built a saw-mill to be moved by the wind. It was 
thought to be a great and difficult enterprise, and it 
attracted much public attention, Some years before 
an author had-explained the advantages and econo- 
my of saw-mills; then the Society of Arts gave the 
scheme of building one their approval; and, finally, 
the mill was actually built by an engineer who had 
studied the saw-mills of Holland and Norway, 
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No sooner was the mill complete than the 
siuwyers assembled in great force, and tore it to 
pieces. The government compensated the own- 
Some of the rioters 
also were convicted and imprisoned. 


er for his loss, as was just. 


A new mill was then built, which was allowed 
to work without molestation; and proved so 
profitable that others were soon introduced. 

In Great Britain. 

In no part of the world, probably, has the saw- 
mill been more minutely and curiously devel- 
oped than ii 


Great Britain, where they have 


saws so fine as to cut diamonds, and circular 





STEAM §S 


saws nine feet in dinmneter and a quarter of :n | 


inch thick, 

They have also veneer saws so accurately ad- 
justed as to cut cighteen slices of veneer from a 
rosewood plank an inch thick. 


In London they will puta log of mahogany 


upon the mill and cut it into slices so thin that | 


the saw-dust weighs more than the veneer. 
Yankees have beaten this performance. They 
take a piece of mahogany or rosewood, soften it 
by steam, snd cut it into veneers with a knife, 
Without making a grain of saw-dust, 
Palking of saws and saw-pits reminds me that 
when T went to school in Westchester County, 


New York, there was a village near by, on the 
shore of Long Island Sound, which was named 
Sawpits, It was so ealled because there had 


been saw-pits in the plice before the time of the 
steam saw-mill, and the old-fashioned people 
were well content with the name, 

But when New Yorkers began to build) villas 
aud cottages along that coast, the name seemed 
and unsuitable, 


homely Old Sawpits long age 


disappeared from the 
map, aud if you wish 


to koow where it 
stood, you must look 
for Portchester 
In America. 
Nowhere has the 


saw-mill been of sach 
Americn, It 


to see how 


use as in 
is dificult 
this 


could 


wooded) country 


have been peo- 
pled without its assis- 
tance 

Everything dragged 


along slowly ina new 


settlement, until a 
saw-mill was built; 
after whieh progress 
Was comparatively 
easy snd rapid, since 
the settlers not only 
had cheap timber, but 
could employ their 
Winters profitably in 
drawing logs to the 
mill, instead of burn- 
ing them up on the 
land 

Usually the most 
energetic man moa 
new settlement built SAWING 


the saw-mill, to whieh 
he often added 
in all things 


at store, and soon took the lead 


Daniel Webster tells us that his father had a] 


saw-mill after his removal te New Hampshire, 
at the source of the Merrimac River. 

Daniel, who was by no means fond of labor at 
any part of his life, liked nothing better in his 
hoyhood than to attend this saw-mill, because, 


when he had put his log in position and started 


AW-MILL. 


| the greatest and most anciently-descended no- 
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the saw, he had fifteen good minutes for rest or | have reached them. 


reading before the business required further at- 
tention. 

One who would see the saw-mill in all its 
glory and importance must go into the magnifi- 
cent woods of Wisconsin, where there is scarce- 


superb trees into timber. 


life, the beating heart of the community, around 
which gather the stores, the bank, the insurance 
otlice, the church, the school, the village, the 
city. 





There, 


the saw, 


indeed, you behold the last triumph of 
a tool invented in the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, before men began to record their history. 

JAMES PARTON, 
+e 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Ere this article appears, the Duke of Argyll, 
the father of the Marquis of Lorne, and one of 


| bles of Great Britain, will probably have landed | 
jon our shores, 

The United States has seldom received a more 
distinguished guest, or one who better deserves 
a cordial welcome among us, 

The Duke of Argyll comes from an old and il- 
lustrious family, which has not only held for 
centuries high rank, title, and wealth in Scot- 
land, but has produced a long line of heroie sol- 
diers and famous statesmen. 

There has scarcely been a Duke of Argyll for 
two hundred years who has not been conspicu- 


. . . | 
ly any business carried on but the conversion of | 


| 





ous for ability in some direction or other, As 
chieftains of the great 
Scottish = Clan 
Campbell, they have | 
ruled = with 

royal 
large district and pop- | 
ulation; and 
calum More,”’ as the 
Duke is always called 
by his clan, is looked 
up to with an 
and 


scarcely pays even to 
the sovereign. 


is no exception to the 
family trait of decid- 
ed ability. Indeed, 
he is one of the most 
talented and scholar- 


the title. Ever since 


man, he has been 
prominent in British 
polities. At an 
when most young no- 


age 


bles have searcely tin- 
ished their education- 


al training, he had be- 


BY HAND. 


come a minister; and 
he has been a 
| ber of the last four Liberal Cabinets. Among 
other offices, he has held those of Lord Privy 
Seal, General, and Secretary of 
State for India, the latter a post of the highest 
| importance. 

Very likely the Duke's lofty rank and descent, 
his wealth and social influence, promoted his 
| tmbition at first, and helped him to political 


mem- 


Postmaster 


power and place sooner than he could otherwise ! tence of exile against him will provoke him to 


| 
| 
| 


awe | 


ly men who have held | 


of | shook all Russia like a storm-wind. 


almost | and was, as he has stated, the moving power 
power over a| which induced him, as soon as he became Czar 


**Mac- | 





he was a very young | 


| 





But if such circumstances 


aid an aspiring politician in England, they do | the Czar. 


not enable him to retain political eminence long, | 
unless his own abilities are equal to the trust | 
confided in him. | 
The Duke of Argyll has proved himself an 
able statesman, a forcible orator, and a zealous 
and persevering party leader. He is undoubted- 


The steam saw-mill is, as it were, the seat of | ly, by reason as much of his talents as of his | 


rank, one of the foremost chiefs of his party, 
and a power in it; norcould any Liberal Cabinet | 
be formed from which he could be safely left out. | 

He has always been an earnest reformer, and 
an ardent advocate of the rights of the people. 
He has supported every measure tending to give | 
the people more political power, and has some- | 
times gone beyond his fellow Liberal chiefs in | 
favoring measures of reform. 

It is an especially fitting moment for us in 
America to recall that, almost alone among the 
high British nobility, the Duke of Argyll was an 
ardent friend of our Union during the Civil War. | 
He was courageous and outspoken from first to 
last, in pleading the cause of the Union, and in 
urging England to give us her friendship and | 
moral support. 





He was throughout conspicuous 
as achampion of our Government, without re- 
gard to his own political interests or prospects; 
in this separating from his two most eminent | 
Liberal colleagues, Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Gladstone, 

In personal appearance, the Duke of Argyll | 
has a very marked and striking countenance and 
bearing. His face is a distinctively Scotch 
rather than English one. He is short, full- 
bodied, well-shaped, with a brisk, prompt step, | 
and a proud, earnest air, His forehead is high, | 
and slightly receding; his nose straight and fine- 
ly-shaped:; his mouth handsome, and expressive 
of pride and energy; his chin round, full, and 
smooth; his eves very light blue, quick, bright, 
and keen. His hair, rising and brushed back 
from the forehead, is plentiful and of a bright 
orange color, and is one of his most striking 
features. 

a ae 
JUNE. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten, 
Every clod feels a stir of might, | 

An instinet within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for 1 

¢ ’ t Ta ’ na 

















The fiushof life may well be see 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys. 

The cowslip startles in meadows green; 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To,be some happy creature’s palace.—Lowell. | 


Ys 
THE PEN AND THE SWORD. 
The novelist Tourgenieff, whom the Czar has 
just exiled, has probably exercised more intlu- | 
ence upon Russian history during the last fifty | 
years than any other single individual. His | 
“Memoirs of a Sportsman,” a collection of ter- | 
ribly faithful sketches of life among the serfs, | 


It was read by the Crown-Prince, Alexander, 





, 
; ‘ | 
to emancipate all the serfs in the empire on one | 


day. 
In spite of this, however, Tourgenieff was 
vs . | 
twice exiled,—once by Nicholas, and then by his | 
disciple, the present Czar, 





Despotic kings are always jealous of men who, 


Charles quar- 
relled with John Milton, and Napoleon banished | 
Madame de Stael; and both were worsted | 


The present Duke their fight. 


Tourgenieff has made no attack upon the Gov- | 


ernment, or the existing order of things in Rus- | 
sia, further than by his powerful cartoons of | 
social and domestic life, published absolutely | 
without comment by the author. | 

After he was recalled from his first banish- 
ment, he fell in with a Dr. Andreteff. The two | 
young men became comrades, and travelled to- | 
Andreteif believed in nothing, cared for 


gether. 
nothing, professed indifference to all events. 

It is said that Tourgenieff, finding that he rep- 
resented a large class of students and radicals 
in Russia, told him that he would sketch him in 
his next book as the type of his class. 

*As you will,’ replied Andreteff, indifferently. 
The book, ‘‘Fathers and Sons,’’ his most power- | 
erful work, was written, and Andreteff, as a 
Nihilist (from nothing), was the hero. | 
Tourgenieff thus first gave a name and identity | 

| 


nihil, 


to the revolutionary body which now threatens | 


to dismember Russia. He has never belonged to 


them. 
Owing to the harsh criticism which his recent | 
books received at home, he had vowed never to 


write another: but it is probable that the sen- 





| resumed its sway. 
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measure his individual strength against that of 
There is no better example, perhaps, 
in the present day, from which boys can study 
the relative power of the pen and sword than 
that of this Russian writer. 

1? 


DIME NOVELS AGAIN. 
A week or two ago, four lads in New York, from 
fourteen to sixteen years old, resolved to start to 


the far West to seek their fortunes. After long 


| saving, they managed to provide their outtit, which 


consisted of one gun, two parlor-pistols, one dagger, 
four horse-blankets (for their fiery mustangs which 
they meant to bestride) and twenty cents in cash. 

They met at midnight at one of the ferries fora 
start, when the leader of the expedition discovered 
that he had left the photograph of his lady-love at 
home, and declaring that he could not travel with- 
out it, went back for it. 

His mother heard him climbing in at the bath- 
room window, and gave the alarm; a policeman ar- 


| rested him as a burglar, and he was marched off to 


a police-station, where his father recognized him 
the next morning. 

The story came out, and the boys were taken 
home, we are told, “to be taught better sense.” 
We doubt, however, if the teaching will be success 
ful. 
no other qualification for facing and conquering the 


A lad who can reach the age of sixteen with 


| world than a pistol, a dagger, and the ideas gained 
| from dime novels, is not likely ever to make a use 


ful man in it. His parents are too late in beginning 


| their training. 


We have often before called attention to the 
growing ill effects of this lower class of sensational 
novels and story-papers upon our young people. 
An ineident which occurred the other day enforces 
this fact as no words of ours can do. 

A young woman was convicted to imprisonment 
for life for the murder of her husband, a good hon- 
est man, who had been faithful and kind to her, 
“In her cell,” states the newspaper of the town, 
“after the trial was over, was found the unopened 
Bible, furnished to all prisoners, and heaps of the 
cheap novels which she has delighted to read for 
years.” 

If her reading had been different, so we venture 
to say, would have been her actions and her fate. 
“Figs do not bring forth thorns, nor grapes thistles.”’ 


had 
MIND IN A BROKEN BODY. 


Quaint and beautiful is old Fuller’s description 
of Monica, the mother of Augustine, as she was 


| drawing near her death and to heaven,—**Her soul 
j sawa glimpse of happiness through the chinks of 


her sickness-broken body.” 


‘tte words recall the “sichness-broken body” of 


| one of the most eloquent of English-speaking preach- 


ers, Robert Hall. 

Ile caught few glimpses of heaven through “the 
chinks” of his body, broken by intense suffering, 
but he did through it, and in spite of it, much good 
work for God and men. Those who knew that many 
of his great sermons were composed while lying on 
the floor, where only he found brief intervals of rest 
from pain, marvelled at the power of his mind over 
the nerve-matter of his body. 

One Sunday morning Mr. Hall was found by a 
friend, who relates the incident in the /u/erior, lying 
on the floor of the room in the rear of the pulpit. 
Ile was enveloped in a cloud of smoke from the 
large pipe by whose use he strove to deaden his 
pain. 

A student conducted the opening services. As the 
congregation was singing the second hymn, the 
preacher was lifted from the floor; the sexton put 
on his coat for him, and opened the door. 

The audience saw the great preacher slowly enter. 
Grasping the railing, hand over hand, he laboriously 
With 
flabby cheeks, supporting himself by resting one 


ascended the pulpit stairs. dull eyes and 


| hand on the pulpit, while the other was pressed 
respect which | with that little sceptre, the pen, exercise a rule | 
the Seottish peasant | more powerful than their own, 


against his side, he gave out his text,—**The Father 
of Lights.” 

The utterance was slow and mechanical. A slight 
movement of his right hand was the only gesture, 
but the mind was struggling to master the body. 
As the thought rose in spirituality, the preacher's 
His eyes blazed, 
his face became mobile, and his voice rang out like 
a trumpet’s blast. 

The people leaned forward, scarcely breathing. 


countenance and attitude changed. 


Some, unconscious of what they were doing, rose on 
their feet. Others crept stealthily down the aisles, 
as if drawn by a fascination they were powerless to 
resist, until they were directly in front of the pulpit. 

The sermon finished, the preacher's body again 
With lustreless eyes and flabby 
cheeks he slowly descended the pulpit stair, and 
sought the floor and his pipe. 

Milton writes of “the unconquerable will,” Words- 
worth of “man’s unconquerable mind,” and By- 
ron of 

“The power of Thonght,—the magic of the Mind.” 
Hall unconquerable will, the 


Robert showed 


| thought’s power, and the mind’s magie in action, 


and thus by a vivid experiment demonstrated the 
distinctness of mind from, and its power over, mat- 
ter. 
+o 
CENTAL. 

That is an odd-looking word, and it is not to be 
found in **Webster’s Unabridged.” But we have 
all got to get used to it. It will be as familiar to us, 
probably, in a year or two, as bushel is now. As 
long ago as when Gen. Washington was a farmer, 
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men complained of the unfairness of selling grain | 
py the bushel. The best wheat weighs sixty pounds 
to the bushel; very good wheat, fifty-eight pounds; 
inferior, fifty-four, perhaps; but all the qualities are 
sold by the same measure, just as twelve big eggs 
pring no more than twelve little ones, merely because | 
adozen isadozen. The British Parliament has au- 
thorized the selling of grain by the cental, or one 
hundred pounds, and the Produce Exchange of New 
York recommend the grain-merchants of the United 
States to adopt the same system next September. | 
So it is probable that our next grain-harvest will be 
sold by the cenfal, instead of bushel. 


— - 


CONSOLING A WIDOW. 

The humorous side of clerical life is seldom seen 
by those outside of the profession, unless they hap- 
pen to number several clergymen among their 
friends. But it has a humorous as well as a serious 
side, and there are few ministers who could not re- 
late mirth-provoking incidents 
clerical experience. 









ssociated with their 
, strange as it may 
seem, this humorous side turns up when the clergy- 
man is intent upon his most delicate work, the com- 
forting of the bereaved. 

Many years ago, a worthy minister of Connecticut, 
while on a journey, was passing the house of a 
former parishioner. Remembering that the gentle- 
man had recently died, he thought he would stop 
and condole with the widow. 

She met him with a cheerful saps ee, 
they chatted pleasantly, until he, thinking of his } 
purpose in calling, remarked,— | 

| 
| 


Sometimes 





“Madam, it is a painful subject, but you have re- 
cently met with a severe loss.”’ 

Instantly applying her apron to her eyes, she | 
said ,— 

“Oh, yes, doctor; there’s no telling how I feel.” 

“It is indeed a great bereavement you have suf- | 
fered.” 

“Yes, doctor, very great indeed.” 

“Lhope you bear it with submission?” 

“I try to; but oh, doctor, I sometimes feel in my 
heart, ‘Goosey, goosey gander, where shall I wan- | 
der?’ ”’ 

Doubtless the reverend gentleman kept his face 
in becoming repose while in the widow's presence, 
but when he resumed his journey his old horse must | 
have wondered at his master’s loud laughter. 


|} man said, 


+o 
“DAVID, WAKE UP!” 

Sixty years ago, Durham, Conn., was known as 
an old-fashioned, sleepy town of a thousand inhab- 
itants. About the only amusement of its chief men 
and women — bric-a-brac and painting on panels 
and porcelain were then unknown—was to grow 
genealogical trees, whose roots ran down to Godrie 
the Saxon. Some of these precious trees rooted | 
themselves—at least, such was the affirmation of an- 
cestral pride—not far from the building of Babel. 
The sleepy old town had, however, a right to amuse 
itself in genealogy, for it produced a number of re- 
markable men—the Chaunceys, the Wadsworth, the 
Lymans, the Austins, and the Goodriches—celebrat- 
elin the literary, clerical, legal and official annals 
of a dozen States of the Union. 

But the town, nevertheless, was sleepy, and so were 
the people—when in church. One hot Sunday morn- | 
ing in midsummer, as the minister, Rev. David | 
Smith, paused at his “‘Seventhly, my brethren,” 
looked around. 

Everybody seemed indifferent to “seventhly,” for, | 
with one exception, they were all asleep. Even the | 
deacons, occupying the seat of honor, were nod ding | 
assent to what they heard not. The only person 
who appeared to be awake and listening was the 
ninister’s eldest son, David. 

Looking down upon him, the preacher shouted, 
in his loudest tone,— 

“David, wake up!” 

In an instant, every man, woman and child awoke, 
and in after-times, “David, wake up!’ became the 
irritant, more effective than fennel, with which the 
good people drove away the drowsy imp. 


he 


+O — 


WHIPPING AND THE WHOOPING- 

COUGH. 

A new use of the rod, one which Solomon never 
dreamed of, is said to be common in Austria. Some 
oll-fashioned people complain that the rod has 
fallen into neglect, and that the reins of authority 
have passed from the parents to the children. For 
such grumblers Austria is a good place to immigrate 


| your fires with solid 
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THE YOUTH'S CO} MPANION, 


absence in London. A chimney-sweeper had been 
at work cleaning the chimneys of the large mansion 


| and its connexions, :ind had just completed his work | 


as the pane met him in the drive-way. 
“Mercy on us!”’ cried the bishop, as he came face 
to face with the apparent imp of darkness,—for the | 
fellow had just come from the last chimney, and 
was a literal mass of soot from head to foot. “Who 
and what art thou?’ 
“I, Your Grace, am your most humble and de- 
voted servant and helper,— the cleaner and amender 
of your chimneys.” | 
“Oho! You have been sweeping the chimneys?” | 
“1. have, Your Grace; and you may now build | 
assurance of peace and com- 


fort.” 

“IT am glad of that. And now, I suppose, you 
“From yourself, my lord, either the pay, or an 
order on your treasurer.” 

“Pll pay you. How much wili it be?” 

“Indeed, sir, it was a pretty job; take ‘em big and 
little, there were six-and-twenty chimneys, and I 
should surely have a shilling apiece, but we “lL eall it 
four-and-twenty shillings.’ 

“Four-and-twenty shillings!” cried the bishop. 
“And how long have you been at it?” | 

“Yesterday and to-day, Your Grace.” 

“Well, [ declare, you manage to e arn a great deal | 
of money in a very short space of time 

“Ah, Your Grace,” retorted the sweep, with a 
comical shrug and leer, at the same time giving a 
sweeping indication of his finger towards the pre- 
late’s glossy habiliments of matchless broadcloth, 
“we that wear the bh: ack cloth must needs get good 
pay for our work.” 

The bishop laughed heartily at the humor of the 
retort, and paid the four-and-twenty shillings wil- 
lingly. 





_ +e = | 
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PATIENT. 
Mr. Burdette, of the Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye, 


| was much impressed by the sight of a man in the 


same car with himself, trying to quiet his 2 
child, and maintaining his good nature undisturbed. | 


The picture is a pleasant one, and the example | 


worth many times telling: | 


Near Vincennes a man got on with his wife and 
two children. One of the little ones, a boy three | 
years or over, was fretful and weepful, and the fa- | 
ther did his best, and in the tenderest, patientest | 
manner, to quiet the child and put him to sleep. | 

How the little fellow did ery, and kick, and throw | 
| things around! He had been crying that way, the | 
all day long, and he couldn’t im: igine | 
ailed him. He “allowed he might have the 








wha 


The passengers were full of sympathy, for which, 
as they strove to express it in various ways, the fa- 
ther appeared unspeakably grateful, and the boy in- 
dignantly repelled. 

One man gave him an orange; the boy hurled it 
spitefully into the face of his sister, sleeping in the 
mother’s lap, and the terrified young lady added her | 
wail of fright and pain to the general chorus. A 
lady gave him her smelling-bottle; he dashed it on 
the floor, and howled more fiercely than ever. 

I handed the poor little innocent my pocket-knife; 
away it went out of the car window, and the urchin 

ailed more indignantly than ever. All the time 
the father never got cross or gre Ww impatient, but 
“allowed he couid lusit bias cu sleep after a bit,” 

And by-and-by, sure enough, the pain and impa- 
tience yielded to the father’s patient soothing, the 
little head dropped over on the father’s shoulder, 
the broken sobs became less and less frequent, and 
finally died away, and the poor little fellow began 
to forget his troubles in sleep. 








+> = 
BLACK SILK GOODS, 
Ladies who wear black silk will be interested in 
the result of an analysis of French and American 
silks, lately made by an expert: 


The best silks should contain but about seventeen 
per cent. of dye in weight, and this is about the 
table shows that the American 
silks contain. 

When we come to the French silks, it is found by 
the analysis that the samples lost weight by the re- 
moval of the dye from thirty-three to fifty per cent., 
| when, if the silks had been good, the loss should not 
have exceeded seventeen per cent. Some samples 
were much more “stuffed” than others, but all had 
been adulterated. 

The principal article used in weighting the silk is 
iron. It is repeatedly inserted in a solution of the 
nitrate of iron until it acquires the desired weight 
of that metal. Then it gets a blue tint from the 
prussiate of potash, followed by several baths in 
gambier, and a treatment with acetate of iron. 

At this stage the silk is lustreless, but is made 
bright by a logwood bath and the addition of large | 
quantities of soap. To make the silk soft and satin- 
like, a little oil and soda are added, while, to make 
them stiff and rustling, acid is added. 

The two cardinal defects in black silk are the 
“wearing shiny’? and the cracking. The former 
comes from the natural action of the soap and alka- 





friction; the cracking is simply the inability of the 
little silk to carry its great load of the other prod- 
ucts of industry that are spread upon it. 


+o - 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. 





to, for whipping is the regime even for whooping- 
cough. 

Physicians pronounced this uncomfortable dis- 
ease to be chiefly of nervous origin, and under the 
control of the will. They maintain, therefore, that 
punishment is the best medicine, for a good whip- | 
ping rouses the child to a vigorous exercise of will, | 
Which suppresses the cough. 

It is certainly a curious theory, but held with 
tenacity by the Austrian physicians. They may be 
popular among children in their own country, but 
they would be in danger of falling victims to mob- 
law here. Children claim pity and petting when 
passing through this disease, and the thought of a 
whipping instead would lead to revolts in the nur- 
Sery. The Austrian remedy may be scientitic, but 
it is not likely to gain favor on this side of the 
water, 

+o 
WE GENTLEMEN IN BLACK. 

Timely wit can do easily a great many very hard 
things. Itcan even disarm a haggling debtor. A 
Northumberland bishop returned home after a long 


Dr. Joy Jeffries has been testing the pupils of the 
Boston schools for color-blindness. He tested 14,732 
| pupils, with these results: 


I have tested the boys of the Latin School, the 
é ao High School, all the High Schools and four 
teen grammar schools, 9,303 in number, 3.88 per 
cent. color blind. Ifound é 361, or 3.88 per cent., color 
| blind in greater or less degree. 
| I have tested the girls of the Normal School, the 
| Latin School for girls, the Girls’ High School, all 
| the high schools and eleven grammar schools, 5,429 
in number, 0.036 per cent. color blind. I found only 
two, or 0.036 per cent. color blind in any degree. 
This percentage is rather larger for the boys, and 
| rather smaller for the girls, than has been found in 
Europe by the best observers. 


~ 
CROMWELL AND HIS SONS 
Writing of Cromwell’s portraits, several “ which 
are in the Royal Academy, the London Week says: 
They present a face, too, with many traces of suf- 
fering in it, brought about by private as well as 
public cares, for he had lost children who were dear 


to him, especially the son of whom he said his death 
“went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it did.” 





| in a lawsuit, strolled into the House 


| track of smoke, not unlike that emitted by 
| The report of the explosion, and the shock when it 





| Of that other son, Richard, for whom he cared 


far less, and who did what he could to bring the | 
name of Cromwell into contempt, there is also a 
portrait. A weak and namby-pamby looking per- 
son, bearing out the short judgment whic ‘hh « ‘arlyle 
pronounces on him,—**poor idle triviality.’ 

In less than eight months his short lease of power | 
was over, but he lived, ‘‘a little and very neat old 
man,’’ till 1712, fifty-four years after his father's 
death. One day a curious incident occurred. 

It was in Queen Anne’s reign, and Richard Crom- 
well, who had gone to Westminster to give evidence 


stranger, thinking he was from the country, asked 
him if he had ever seen such a scene as that before. 

“Never,” said the old man, “since I sat in the 
chair,” pointing to the throne. No wonder the 
stranger took him for a madman. 


+o - 
DIGGING OUT A METEOR. 

A large meteor fell, recently, in Emmet County, 
Iowa. As it passed by Jackson, tifteen miles in the 
rear of the place where it struck the earth, it left a 
a shell. 


struck the earth, were heard and felt at Jackson. 


It tore a hole in the ground, twelve feet across at 
the surface, and threw sods as large as a man’s body 
a distance of ten rods. A number of men set to 
work digging after the meteor, and found it buried 
fifteen feet below the surface, ten feet of which was 
hard clay. The largest piece taken out weighed 
four hundred and thirty-one pounds, and enough 
smaller pieces were found to make five hundred 
pounds in all. 


ploded in the ground, It consists of meteoric iron, 


| very dense, and thought by some to contain silver 


ore. It has a ragged outside, covered with a whit- 
ish substance, which can be taken off, leaving the 
hard metal—S?t. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 


— +o 
“I WILL GO, TOO.” 

r. James Stuart, an aged banker of New York, 
die : recently, and a few hours after his porter, who 
had served him during forty-five years, also passed 
away. 
the following conversation: 


The old and trusted servant was as watchful of 
his employer’s interests as if they had been his own. 
He was known as “Jimmy” in the office. After 
business hours oftentimes “Jimmy” and his master 
would sit down in the back oflice together and talk 
about the affairs of the office. Only a little while 
ago, as they chatted in this way, Mr. Stuart said, 

“Jimmy, how do you feel to-day? 

“Oh, sir,” said Jimmy, “not well, sir; 
I’m not long for this world.’ 

“Well, Jimmy,” rejoined Mr. Stuart, “we'll both 
go together soon; we have done our work in the 
business, and we ‘ul make room for others.” 

“When you go,” replied Jimmy, “I will go, too.” 


I'm afraid 
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On receipt of 25 cts. we will send 
Bracket Saw B lade sand the following Des 
1 Design for a $250 Princess Wall Pocke 
1 Wall Pocket “Slipper Holder... 2... 
1 Design for a $5 Queen Anne Clock 
These Designs alone are worth twice 
charge for the Outfit. 
1e Blades come to us put upin packages of twelve. 
We eannot send six of two different sizes. 
One dozen Blades and these elegant Designs sent on 
receipt of 25 ets. Every additional dozen of blades will 
be 15 cts. more. 


HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


We now give with each Holly Saw more than $2 worth of 
full-sized Designs, extra Saw Blades, Driti Points, illus- 
‘trated Book of Instruction, &c., Mc. It 1s a perfect ma 
chine, and is really a better Se roll Saw than was sold a 
Sew years ago for B12. Large numbers of these machines 
‘are being used in workshops by practical mechanics. 
genuine Holly Scroll Saw, with the valuable extras, 
can only be had of PERRY MASON Mg Cc 

RowunpD LAKE, N. Y. . May 15, 1879. 
PERRY Mason & Co.: 
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Saw on time. 
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Those who saw it strike say it ex- | 


| territory 





The coincidence is remarkable in view of 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


— GRISWOLD'S 







PATENT 
—. SKIRT-SUPPORTING 





923 Broadway, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive ve ea Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. Exelusive 
given, CAUTION,— All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stampand Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
tnformation of any Hi hat ments sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular ¢ 
main oftice. MADAME GRISWOLD, 
9 ne Broadway, ° Branc h office, 32 

Areade Building, Boston, Ma Mention this paper. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 








Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
For sale by druggists, or by Mail, St. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 

666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


and wheat germ. 
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all defects and impurities of the Skin. 

Eminent physicians and chemists recommend 
its substitution for Cosmetics and other like 
preparations. 


ADMUSCAHMING Weeatiss 
containing full particulars, mailed free to any address, hy 
THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 

1164 Broadway, New Vork, 


All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience in all matters pertaining to the cosmetic art 











Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen 


ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 


combination has been successfully used by phy -icians, 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, 


sO 


hurtful to children, 


Sold by all druggists. 


25 centsa box. 
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For the Companion. 


ROOKH.” 


When we were farm-boys, years ago, 
I dare not tell how many, 

When, strange to say, the fairest day 
Was often dark and rainy; 


No work, no school, no weeds to pull, 
No picking up potatoes, 

No copy-page to fill with blots, 
With little o's or great 0's; 


But jokes and stories in the barn 
Made quiet fun and frolic; 


Draughts, fox-and-geese, and games like these, 


Quite simple and bucolie; 


Naught else to do, but just to braid 
A lash, or sing and whittle, 

Or go, perhaps, and set our traps, 
If it “held up” a little; 


On one of those fine days, for Which 
We boys were always wishing, 

Too wet to sow, or phint, or hoe, 
Just right to go a fishing, 


I found, not what I went to seek, 
In the old farmhouse gable,— 
Nor line, nor hook, but just a book 

That lay there on the table, 


Seside my sister’s candlestick 
(The wiek burned to the socket); 
A handy book to take to bed, 
Or carry in one’s pocket, 


I tipped the dainty cover back, 
With little thought of finding 

Anything half so bright within 
The red moroeco binding; 


And let by chance my careless glance 
Range ov r song and story; 

When from between the magie leaves 
There streamed a sudden glory,— 


As from a store of sunlit gems, 
Pellneid and prismatic, 


That edged with gleams the rough old beams, 


And filled the raftered attic, 


I stopped to read; I took no heed 
Of time or place, or whether 

The window-pane was streaked with rain, 
Or bright with clearing weather, 


Of chore-time or of supper-time 
Thad no thought or feeling; 

If calves were bleating to be fed, 
Or hungry pigs were squealing. 


The tangled web of tale and rhyme, 
Enraptured, I unravelled; 

By caravan, through Hindostan, 

Toward gay Cashmere, | travelled. 


Before the gate of Paradise 

I pleaded with the Peri; 

And even of queer oll Fadladeen 
1 somehow did not weary; 


Until a voice called out below: 
“Come, boys! the rain is over! 
It’s time to bring the cattle home! 
The lambs are in the clover!” 


My dream took flight; but day or night, 
It came again, and lingered. 

I kept the treasure in my coat, 
And many a time I tingered 


Its golden leaves among the sheaves 
In the long harvest nooning; 

Or in my room, till fell the gloom, 
And low boughs let the moon in, 


About me beamed another world, 
Refulgent, oriental; 

Life all aglow with poetry, 
Or sweetly sentimental, 


My hands were filled with common tasks, 
My head with rare romances; 

My old straw hat was bursting out 
With light locks and bright fancies, 


In fleld or wood, my thoughts threw off 
The old prosaic tramme!ls; 

The sheep were grazing antelopes, 
The cows, a train of camels, 


Under the shady apple-boughs, 
The book was my companion; 

And while I read, the orchard spread 
One mighty branching banyan. 


To mango-trees or almond-groves 
Were changed the pluins and quinces. 
ZT was the poet, Feramorz, 
And had, of course, my Princess, 


The well-curb was her canopied, 
Rich palanquin; at twilight, 

*Twas her pavilion erhead, 
And not my garret skylight. 


Ah, Lalla Rookh! © charmed book! 
First. love, in manhood slighted! 

To-day we rarely turn the a4 
In which our youth delighted. 











Moore stands upon our shelves to-day, 
I fear a trifle dusty; 

With Scott, beneath a cobweb wreath, 
And Byron, somewhat musty. 


But though his orient cloth-of-gold 
s hardly now the fashion, 
His tender melodies will live 
While human hearts have passion, 
The centuries roll; but he has left, 
Beside the ceaseless river, 
Some flowers of rhyme untouched by Time, 
And songs that sing forever. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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LOOK UP. 


Many of our readers have heard the story of 


“LALLA 








| 


| sailed. 





We can’t starve, don’t you know; and what’s a | 
cove to do? Well, they're always preaching | 
about God seeing you, and the like o’ it, that it 
makes a cove afeard; it takes all the pluck out 
o’ me, I know. 

“T never thieve now, unless Iam forced to do 
it from hunger. If I go after a hankercher, 
when the pinch comes, I begin to think about 
God Almighty.” 


4Or 
YOU MUST ABSORB IT. 

Knowledge, to be of service, must be so ready 
for use as to promptly respond, when required. 
Certain persons are in the habit of jotting down 
in & memorandum book, under appropriate 
heads, what they learn. They encounter, how- 
ever, two annoyances: the memorandum book 
is not always at hand when an occasion arises 
for consulting it; and the mind, untrained to re- 
tain and bring forth knowledge, refuses to re- 
spond to the demand. A writer in the Boston 
Transcript gives out wise suggestions as to this 
habit: 

After all, the brain is the best and most relia- 
ble memorandum book; it is always at hand, 
use enlarges its capacity and increases its use- 
fulness and reliability, and no one can read it 
but its owner. 

Once let the brain get into a receptive and re- 
tentive way, and it will go on gathering and 
holding information without any effort on the 
part of him who carries it about, and before he 
knows it he will have a stock of valuable and 
immediately available facts that will distance 
the best-kept set of memorandum books ever 
written. 

A trained hand is a good thing, but a trained 
head is a better and a scarcer. People talk 
about being ‘“‘blessed’’ with a good memory. 
Any man who has ordinary mental capacity can 
‘-bless’” himself with that useful article if he 
will but try. 

Don’t rely on fictitious aids. Don’t try to re- 
member a thing by remembering something to 
remember it by. That is clumsy and round- 
about. 

Strive to remember the thing itself, and if you 
will but persevere, you'll find that it is not so 
difficult after ali. 

Some years ago a well-known Boston mer- 
chant, then a newly-fledged junior in the house 
of which he is now a leading partner, was sitting 
at a desk surrounded by samples, with a newly- 
bonght memorandum book before him. 

He had a magnifier, and was examining the 
different samples, carefully counting the num- 
ber of threads to the inch, and duly recording 
the results of his investigations. 

‘What are vou up to now?” asked the senior 
partner, taking a seat on the corner of the desk. 

“Pm examining these goods, sir,’’ answered 
the junior; ‘‘I want to find out all I can about 
this business,”’ 

“Of course you do,’’continued the head of the | 
house, ‘‘but that’s no way to do it. Put your) 
glass in your pocket. You may need it some | 
day, although it isn’t likely. 

“Burn up that memorandum book. If you 
write down all you know, some clerk will get it 
all away from you. Go among the goods, look at 
them, feel of them, learn to know them as I do, 
ask all the questions you choose, and remember 
what you hear, and before you know it you will 
be able to tell the value of a piece of goods in 
the dark. 

“You can’t learn this business by rule, young 
man. You've got to absorb it.” 


—_— +> ee 
A SAILOR’S LIFE. 
Those boys who look upon a sailor's life as one | 
of romantic adventures are, in the expressive | 
words of the Bible, ‘‘imagining a vain thing.” 
“Kennebecker” tells, in the Boston Journal, a 
story concerning a young friend, which may 
give boys a glimpse of what sailors, even when 
second mates, have to endure: 














He had just been promoted, and was busy fit- | 
ting the ship out at Bath, when the news came | 
to him of the loss of the vessel in which his | 
brother, his playmate, the pet of his family, | 


It was under circumstances so peculiarly dis- 
tressing, that I mention it here, Inthe rush and 
whirl of getting the ship ready for sea, and | 
everything being so new to him, he had no time 
for grief, or, in other words, could not believe it 
was true, thought his brother must come back 
again. | 

The next morning he sailed. It was an exvit- 
ing day. When, however, night had come, Se- 
guin light was twinkling astern, the watches | 
chosen and set, and he was left alone in charge 
of the deck, then he began to realize his loss. 

It was his first great grief, and he cried out in 
the agony of his soul,— 

“Oh, call my brother back to me!” 

He pictured the anguish of his mother at home 
with her little ones, alone. Overcome with dis- 


the corn-thief who forget to look one way to see | — went — to og! — and fold- 
; ss aaiiilin aii a : , ae jj. | ing his arms over it, wept bitterly. 
if any one was omning, and that ~— ma His mother, a italien woman, had taught 
rectly overhead. The Buptist Teacher says: him in his boyhood to pray, and he tried to call 
A very little Bible truth suffices to beget in upon God to help him bear this great sorrow. 
| The first sentence had not been framed when 
his captain, who had come quietly up behind, | 
said, in a voice that sounded like the ‘‘trumpet | 
know the sense of shame lof doom,” 
“This school,” said a youthful thief, “has| “Mr. D .if I find you asleep on deck again | 
done me a great deal of harm. T’ll tell you | When it is your watch, I shall turn you forward, 
shaw te and some of > nals here cet ‘oar | at! 
be hy. idliacecnslcedaali Cr Banos nid ae It ‘was the first time he had ever been called 
living how we can.. “Cause why? We've got| py his surname by him. He seemed to be lost. 


the"degraded a sense of degradation, and every 
outcast is a hopeful subject when brought to 








no characters, and nobody won't employ us. | Then his tears went back where they came from, 


| ly escaped with his life. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


his heart dried up, and he felt as though he 


wanted to jump overboard. 

This captain was his friend, had promoted him, 
and he loved him as an angel. Fora moment 
he was dumb, but he followed him to the cabin. 
*O Capt. Delano,”’ said he, ‘‘I was not asleep, 
sir! Think anything of me but that, sir! In- 
deed, I could not sleep, sir! I had sooner die!’’ 

“Then what were you doing?” said the cap- 

ain, sharply. (Officers often deny it if they are 
guilty of getting asleep.) 

“You'll not think it, sir, but I was trying to 
pray; and if you only knew how bad I felt, I 
don’t think you would blame me.” 

‘‘A pretty place for prayer!’’ said he, incredu- 
lously. 

Has the reader ever felt as though he had cast 
his pearls before swine? My friend felt so then, 
although that captain was not to be put in that 
category. 

He wished he had never laid his heart bare: 
had suftered the imputation to lie where it was 
flung. It seemed as if the world was a great 
black vault for him. 

His brother was dead. An uncle commanded 
the vessel that carried him, a cousin, and several 
friends, to their doom, 

All were swept away, and black night, dark, 
sorrowful night, settled down on the widow and 
orphan, the fatherless and the childless, and he 
could not be with them, and now his captain 
had judged him guilty of the meanest thing he 
pone do, because he had tried to call on God to 
help them. 

But before midnight, an awful storm was 
sweeping along the American coast. High on 
the swaying yard-arm, he looked down on the 
black form of the ship struggling with the infu- 
tiated billows that swept her decks, fore and aft, 
and looked up to the yard for more victims. 

He hailed the flapping thunder of the canvas, 
and as the old ship plunged into the yawning 
trough before her, 4 bowed to his fate, his God. 


ee : 
A DANGEROUS OCCUPATION. 

Every year fishing vessels are lost on Georges 
Shoal, the favorite resort of halibut and cod 
This season fourteen vessels and one hundred 
and fifty-five men were sunk on that dangerous 
shoal by one gale. The Jerald thus describes 
the scene of the disaster and the probable canse 
of many wrecks: 


Georges Shoal is situated about one hundred 
nnd twenty miles east-southeast of Cape Ann, on 
the edge of the Gulf Stream, which runs past it 
with so strong a tide that vessels have been 
known to be carried eastward by it in the teeth 
of a strong opposing breeze. 

In some sections of this shoal there is little 
water—in one place, it is said, not over three 
feet—and old bankers say that they have seen it 
at times above water. At other places the shoal 
has only eight fathoms of water. 

It is at the outer edges of the shoal that the 
fish are found, in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream or their vicinity, and the vessels, when 
they encounter them, drop their anchors and put 
out their lines with baited hooks, and find lively 
work in landing the fish on deck. 

When one vessel strikes a school of fish the 
others draw near and cast anchor close by. In 
this way a number of vessels are often anchored 
together, which is a dangerous situation if a 
storm should arise and one of them should part 
her cable. 

In such an event, to avoid collision and certain 
destruction, the other vessels in her track would 
have to cut their cables, which is always a dan- 
gerous resort in a storm, for if the vessel broach- 
es-to, with her side to the coming wave, she is 
most likely to be crushed by its tremendous 
force. 

The cables used are made of the best hemp, 
from two to three and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, according to the size of the vessel. With 
each lifting bound of the vessel in a storm, with 
her head to the sea, these cables stretch and 
give, and then contract again for the next simi- 
lar movement, 

The waves ina storm on Georges Banks are 
short, chopping, but sometimes irresistible. 

If a vessel, with flush deck and strong bul- 
warks, ships one of those seas—three of these 
heavy waves, it is said, follow one another in 
quick suecession—she is weighted down so as to 
be almost under water, and before she can dis- 
charge the body of water on her deck the other 
two seas are upon her, and she sinks to rise no 
more, with no trace of her or her crew to be 
seen again. 

Nobody has ever seen a Georges vessel lost, 
but it is suppesed that she gets in to what is 
called the wash on the shoals, and is turned over 
and tossed about till she breaks in pieces and 
her remains are covered by the sand or drawn 
into the volume of the Gulf Stream and carried 
away to the unknown depths of the ocean. 


pee 
IN A TIGER’S MOUTH. 

An English soldier named Dacre, one of a party 
hunting tigers with elephants, in the province 
of Myhere, India, some time ago, lost his leg 
by the teeth of a ‘‘man-eater,”’ and very narrow- 
His elephant ran under 
a tree to shake off the attack of a tiger which 


| had been desperately wounded, and himself and 


a native rider sought to secure their lives by 
swinging into the branches overhead. The tiger 
tumbled off the elephant’s back to the ground. 
A hunter of the party relates the rest: 

The lithe active native quickly pulled himself 
up on the bough, and was in safety, but poor 
Dacre, after one desperate effort to follow his 
example, relinquished the attempt, and concen- 
trated all his powers to cling where he was until 
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the tiger died, or we came up. Meanwhile, we 
were hurrying our elephants along as fast as the 
awkward brutes would go; but we were too far 
away to get up in time, and we could see that 
it was a question only whether Dacre’s strength: 
or the tiger’s would hold out the longer. 

Poor Dacre was not at all an adept at athletic 
exercises, and in a few seconds his benumbed 
fingers were siipping over the bough. He cast 
a single glance below, saw that the tiger was 
waiting for him, and tried to swing himself for- 
ward a little. 

He succeeded in some degree, but it was not 
enough. He did not fall directly on the animal's 
bedy, but about four feet from his head. Be- 
fore he could recover from the shock of the fall, 
the tiger stretched out his fore-paw and clutched 
his foot. 

There was no possibility of escaping from that 
desperate catlike grip. The poor fellow was 
drawn towards the dying tiger, and as the ani- 
mal thrust the leg between his great jaws, we 
could all hear the crunching of the bones. Da- 
cre at that instant did not lose consciousness. 
He was unmarried, and the only relative he had 
on earth was his mother in England. 

He was greatly attached to her, and had in his 
pocket a letter that he had received from her 
the previous day. Supposing that the last sec- 
onds of his life had come, and despite the hor- 
rible agony he must have been suffering. he 
drew that letter from his bosom, pressed it to 
his lips, and kissed it passionately 
again. But the tiger was making his last effort. 

Slowly and cruelly he crunched the leg up to 
the knee; then his glaring eyes grew dull, his 
jaws stiffened on the mutilated limb, his sinews 
quivered once, and then were still. When we 
arrived, we found an insensible man and a dead 
tiger. 

Well, Dacre didn't die, after all. His leg 
was amputated at the knee, and he recovered 
completely, though, of course, he had to give up 
the army. He is now a barrister with a good 
practice in London. 

He was married some years ago, and in relat- 
ing his adventure to his children, he tells them 





| that if he hadn’t had trousers-straps under his 


boots, which prevented him from climbing into 
the tree with the unincumbered attendant, he 
would have been a whole man to-day. 
SS ad — 

SINGING THE DEACON DOWN. 

In the church worship of the old New Eng- 
land times the hymns used to be ‘‘lined out” 
piecemeal to the singers; e. g., the reader would 
repeat, 

“From all who dwell below the skies,” 

and wait for the singers to sing it. 
would read the next line, 


Then he 


“Let the Creator’s praise arise ;” 

which the singers would take up immediately, 
and so on through the whole hymn. There was 
praise in this method, no doubt, but not much 
music, There was much opposition, however, 
when the more modern style began to be intro- 
duced. The New York Observer remarks upon 
this, and relates an incident: 


The new way of singing gradually broke up 
the custom of employing a town reader to read 
aloud the hymns, line by line, to the singers, 
which was first introduced at Plymouth in 1685, 
at oy request of the worshippers who could not 
read, 

This custom, which finally attached itself to 
the deacon’s office, prevailed in all parts of New 
England for one hundred and fifty years, be- 
cause it removed the ‘‘embarrassment resulting 
from the ignorance of those who were more 
skilful in giving sound to notes than in decipher- 
ing letters.’’ (Lincoln’s Worcester. ) 

fducation finally rendered the custom unnec- 
essary, and the formation of choirs caused it to 
be destroyed. 

At Worcester, Mass., Aug. 5, 1779, it was 
“voted that the mode of singing be without 
reading the Psalms line by line, to be sung.”’ 
On the next Sabbath the aged Dean Chamber- 
lain, unwilling to abandon the old custom, arose 
and read aloud the first line of the hymn, as he 
had been accustomed to do. 

The singers, whose bold array stretched along 
the front of the gallery, sang line after line 
without noticing the deacon, while he, raising 
his voice, read the lines as usual until the 
strength of the choir overpowered him. 

Then he took his hat and left the meeting- 
house, weeping and mortified, But the church, 
not satisfied with the triumph over the old man, 
publicly censured him, and deprived him of 
communion because he absented himself ‘‘from 
the public ordinances on the Lord’s day”! 


+o - 
CALLING FOR HER SON. 
Very sad is this romance of the Patent Office: 


Years ago a young man who had worked him- 
self up to a position of some prominence became 
insane from many troubles and killed himself. 

His death was a terrible shock to his aged 
mother, whose main support he was, and shie, 
too, became insane, though mildly and inoffen- 
sively so, 

She often calls at the Department and calls 
for him; those unacquainted with her haul over 
the books in a vain search for his name. and 
those who understand her case tell her kindly 
that he is not there. 

She smiles and goes away, saving she will 
come to-morrow, and as often as she can escape 
the vigilance of her friends, she returns in a vain 
search for her son. 


a +> — wedian 
Why ARE your nose and chin constantly at va- 


riance? Because words are continually passing 
between them. 
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For the Companion, 


MAMMA’S HELPER. 
Now, of all the little girlies 
That you know, 
Sure there cannot be a dearer 





CH 
Vv 








Hair so curly, teeth so pearly, 
Eyes so blue; 

Cheeks the pinkest, mouth the sweetest, 
And chin, too. 

Mamma’s “darling,” papa’s “treasure,” 
Sister's “pet,” 

Baby brother’s “little nursie,” 
Yet, oh, yet!— 

Shall I tell you? Our sweet Flora 
Sometimes is 

Just a naughty, roguish, cunning 


Little miss. | 


Yosterday she said, beseeching, 
“Mamma, pease, 
‘Yan’t you F’ora help you house-tlean?” 
Darling tease! 
So I gave my cunning helper, 
With a kiss, 
A “nice tloth,”’ and left her washing 
That and this,— 
Sofa, table, chairs and bookease, 
Baby's erib. 
“Dess ['ll shine dear baby buzzer 
Wizz my bib.” 
So she sang, and I not heeding, 
Heard aery, 
And on turning, such a picture 
Met my eye! 
True enough, she'd rubbed the baby’s 
Little head, 
Till ‘twas shiny as an apple 
And as red. 
“Why, I fought,” she said, excusing 
Her sweet self, | 
“If 1 washed him ¢lean, like ‘Sammy’ 
On the shelf, | 
“Dod would make some wings drow on him, 
Just like his, 
And he’d be a nicer baby 
For to tiss.” H. M. E. 
———_+or+—______- 
For the Companion. 


THE DOG THAT LOVED SARDINES. 


There was once a little dog, and what do you 
think he loved most of all things in this world? 
Sardines! | 

Yes, he did. He'd go most crazy at the sight | 
of one. And oh! if you left him alone in the 
room where any of the little fishes were, even if 
they were clear up high on the shelf in a platter, | 
with juicy slices of lemon all over them,—well, | 
all I've got to say is, they wouldn’t be there | 
when you got back, that’s all! | 

Every one of the lemon slices would be poked | 
off on the edge of the dish, or else sent flying, 
and the dog,—nothing was to be seen of him, 
except on vigorous calling with a good pair of 
lungs and plenty of patience. 

At last he would creep out from some out-of- 
the-way corner, and looking at nothing in par- 
ticular, would finally be persuaded to approach 
you, smelling very sardine-y indeed, and look- 
ing decidedly oily about the nose! 

At last he got to be such a nuisance that the 
cook said she wouldn’t have him round when | 
they had sardines for lunch; and grandma said | 
he must stay outside on the piazza on his mat. | 
But the dog, after several ineffectual whines of | 
despair, calculated to draw out pity, resolved | 
himself into an indignation meeting composed | 
of one! 

“It’s too bad!’’ he said to himself, dumping 
down on the mat. “I’m big enough to eat like 
other folks; and I'm sure I keep the rats away, 
so I earn ’em if anybody does. I won’t catch 
another horrid old rat, so there! They can 
chase ’em themselves if they think it’s fun! To 
get such raps on the nose as I’ve got, time and 
again, just frem doing my duty!”’ 

“What’ll you do about it?” said a voice close 
up over his head. 

“Oh, you there?’ said the dog, looking up 
very coolly. ‘Well, I wish you’d keep your 
tongue in your head, Mrs. Polly, I do!’’ 

“And what will you do about it, eh?” repeated 
the parrot, in the most engaging way, cocking 
her head at him in an exasperating manner. 

“T'll do something!” said the dog, emphati- 
cally, getting up from his mat in high dudgeon. 





| 
Than our Flo! 
| 





“And what will it be, my ‘love, my love?’ 


nified way. 

“Something you can’t do!’’ cried the dog, 
goaded on by her disagreeable ways, and by the 
sight, through the window, of the people around 
the luneh-table, where he knew his forbidden 
delicacy reposed; and licking his chops at the 
thought, ‘*Yes, I'll steal ’em. I will!’ 

“Bless his buttons! He'll steal ’em, he will!’’ 
repeated the parrot, lifting up one claw to her 
mouth, out of politeness, to conceal her amuse- 
ment. 

‘Tl run away with a whole box, I will!” de- 
clared the dog, glaring up at his tormentor, ‘‘so 
there! It can’t be much to open ’em if I bang 
*em on the stones; but P'ldoit anyway!’ After 
which dreadful threat, he felt better, and trotted 
off for an exhilarating run in the garden. 

That night, when all the people were abed and 
aslecp, when everything was still but the clock 
and the mice, the little tliief saw his chance ap- 
proaching. Ze knew where the sardine-box was, 
cause he'd seen the cook put it up. 

Alas! he didn’t know that ‘twas empty of 
fishes, although there was a large supply of oil 
remaining. For fear of this being spilt, Dinah 
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| sang the parrot, in the croakingest of voices, 
} and stalking up and down her perch ina dig- | could, till the morrow. 






As I climbed up to gather some roses 
From our beautiful rose-tree’s crest, 

What should I find, half-hid in the boughs, 
But a mother-bird on her nest? i 


As proudly she sat as a queen on her throne, 
Peeping out through the blossoms at me; 
But where in the wide world was ever a queen 

So gayly enthroned as she? 


In a palace of rose-wood she reigns with her king, 
And rose-damask covers the walls; 

And a velvet-like curtain of petals of pink ! 
Over window and doorway falls. 
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had snapped the cover down as hard as she| 


| “Capital!” he cried, snapping up the box by 
one end; ‘‘now fora feast! 
stairs!” 
| Down two or three stairs he tlew. Phew! a 
| stream of oil poured into one eye so smartly that 
| he had to let go of the box to sneeze and sputter. | 
| Bump, bump, went the old tin box, making a | 
| fearful racket on every stair, and leaving a fra- 
| grant train in its wake at every roll. 
“Burglars!”” “The house is on sire !”’ “Stop | 
| thief !’’ came from all quarters, as the fright- | 
ened household scampered to the scene. | 
“What—what—is it?’ they gasped, one and 
all, seeing nothing. 
| ‘He stole—a whole—box!”’ said a sleepy voice 
|in the corner. And looking up, some one spied | 
Polly pointing an avenging claw first at the dog | 
and then at the stream of oil down each stair, 
| till it reached the box at the foot. 
| And so the dog didn’t get his sardines; but he | 
| did get instead a splendid big whipping! And 
| after that, do you know, he never would give 
but one look whenever the cook took down any 
kind of a tin box, but off he’d go like an arrow. 
Wasn't it funny? 


Here goes for down 
| 


” 


For the Companion, 


THE QUEEN OF THE ROSE-TREE. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY M M. 





She dreamily broods o'er her four tiny eggs | 
In eilence, too happy to sing; | 


. wy Me While, telling his love in a tremulous trill, 
i¢ Beside her, on guard, stands her king. | 
cv 4 
~ eh, ~*~ of ee ° i ae 
So Beets vEN — oy ea 
= Ps w™N ~ ee 


For the Companion, 


HOW NELL AND PATTY CHANGED 
BONNETS. 

One warm June day more than thirty years 
ago, two little girls of four and six years old 
were playing in the road in front of a little 
brown farm-house. 

Two ladies came up the road and turned in at 
their gate. 

Oh, goody! It was Mrs. Hanson and her 
daughter from the village, and they would stay 


to tea, and there would be warm biscuit and | 


eake and plum sauce. 

They followed into the house, and found that 
Mrs. Hanson had dropped her handkerchief on 
the road. ‘‘O mother!’’ begged Nell, ‘“‘mayn’t 
we go and look for it?” 

“Yes, you may go as far as the foot of the 
hill.”’ And off they ran. 

But they did not find the handkerchief before 
they reached the foot of the hill, so they con- 
cluded to go further, as they were not a great 
way from Mrs. Hanson’s house. 

“We had better go right along,” said Nell, 
“only, Patty, I really feel ashamed to have you 
go through the street with that old dirty sun- 
bonnet on.” 

It was the first time Patty had ever thought 
of being ashamed of anything she wore. 

“But see here!’’ continued cunning Nell, ‘‘just 
change with me. This hood is real bright and 
pretty, and I'd just as soon wear the sunbonnet 
as not, Nobody will notice a big girl like me.”’ 


Patty was not wise enough to consider that an 
old sunbonnet looked better than a new hood in 
June, so they made the change and went on. 

And funny enough they looked as they 
trudged along to Mrs. Hanson’s door, when they 
turned around and trudged back again. 

Little Patty’s round cheeks were as red as the 
hood that was roasting her head, and the face 
and hands of both were fully as dirty as Nell’s 
sunbonnet, for they were just as they came out 
from their play in the sand. 

“We didn’t find your handkerchief,’ they 
both cried out as soon as they got home. 

“Never mind, you little dears,’’ said good Mrs. 
Hanson. ‘‘You’ve had a warm time of it, and 
I’m just as much obliged to you as if you had 
found it.’’ 

“We went clear to your door,”’ said Patty, 
“and it wasn’t nowhere.” 

“Children!’’ cried their mother, ‘‘you haven’t 
been through the street looking as you do, have 
you?” 

“Why, yes,” promptly answered Patty. 
was all right, mother. 
hood.” 

“Now don’t feel so plagued about it, Mrs. 
Wilson,”’ said Mrs. Hanson, soothingly. ‘‘You 
needn’t mind it a grain. 

But Mrs. Wilson did mind, and Nell and Patty 
didn’t go to the village in their digging suits 
again. 


“We 
Nell let me wear the 








When Mrs. Hanson got home she fonnd her 
hendkerchief on the table after all. 
\ 6.8: 1 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
first is in mouse, but not in rat; 
second is in ball, but not in bat; 
third is in dress, but not in cloak; 
fourth is in hammer, but not in stroke; 
fifth isin mutton, but not in beef; 
sixth is in grain, but not in sheaf; 
seventh is in duck, but not in swan; 
eighth is in deer, but not in fawn; 
My ninth is in steamer, but not in ship; 
My tenth is in rod, but not in whip; 
My whole is a tune we often hear; 
Tis long since first it did appear. 


2. 
WORD REBUS. 
(A familiar story.) 

Letter of the alphabet, one who goes, which of 
many, one of the senses, sign of past tense of verbs, 
not to have, 

Conveyed, indefinite article, to disable, ancient 
city, pronoun, part of a chair; 

Compound pronoun, article, not this, to be able, 
disdain, 

Unit, required, parts of trees, article, not the 
same, vowels; 

To seatter seed, hotel, existence’s, travel, allow, 
plural pronoun, attempt, 

One and one, furnish, vowel, Quaker, article, 
part of a table, conjunction, myself, we ee 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


. 3. 
CARPENTERY WORK. 
1, Join a blow toa boy’s nickname, by a vowel, 
and make a river. 
2, Connect a meadow to a fork, by a consonant, 
and make a missive. 
3, Annex a vehicle to an era, by a consonant, and 
make a vegetable, 
4, Join a beneh to part of a circle, by a numeral, 
ana make a change of the wings or face of a battle, 
COUSIN FRANK, 
4. 
GLASS. 


HOUR 
2 @ 


ee eR 


A hopeless state. Play. A girl’s name. A vowel. 
A verb, An entrance. “Sporting. 

The centrals, read downwards, indicate a state in 
which many people live. 


5. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
The centre forms the last syllable. 











QUEER SPELLED RIIYMES. 

(Fill the blanks with rhymes to the preceding line. 
The last four letters of all the words to be supplied are 
precisely the same.) 

A wandering vagrant asked to sup; 

His speech was mingled with 
Though drunk, he tried te turn it off 
By saying, “I’ve got such a ti 

The folks would not believe such stuff, 
But gave an answer rather 
“I'd like a cake,” said he, “you 
Of any kind that’s made of —. 
Then some one spoke with angry brow, 











know, 
” 


“Since you will neither plant nor —, 

“T'll tell you what you'd better do: 

Just walk across yon miry —, 

“Until you reach that distant rock; 

There drown by leaping in the —.” 
Lucius. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Seorn, Acorn. Jealous, Zealous. Wonder, 
Ponder. 
2. Napoleon. 3. L 
4. Gallican, All Lean. Sup- SET 
plicate, Plicate. Provision, SCORE 
vision. LEOPARD 
5. GRATE TRACE 
C APE S ERE 
S TEA K 


¢ nf D 

6. Philadelphia. — Key-words: West Point, Talla- 
hassee, Indiana, Salem, Onterio. Reading. Red, 
Ratland, Memphis, Massachusetts, Madison, Mey 

7 Re backward in nanght. Pe onhand. Te on 
time. Be behindhand in naught. Be independent, 
Be easy, Be benign. 
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AN INTRACTABLE 
Notwithstanding the attention 
for the past year or two, to the prevention of scarlet 
fever, it is doubtful whether anything has been dis 
covered of real value in providing immunity against 


DISEASE. 


increased 


it. [tis contagious, but the contagion disseminates 
itself slowly, and fastens itself only on those who 
predisposed to it. Still, its tenacious vitality 
often sets all preventive measures at nought. 


are 


This dangerous disease has become fixed in our 


large cities, and in spite of the best efforts of our 
soards of Health, readily becomes epidemic. Thus, 
lust during July, August, Sep- 


tember 


in New York, 
and October, it averaged thirty-nine 
During November, it 


year, 
month, arose to ninety. 
March, 


two a 


During December, January, February anc 
it averaged over one hundred 
Says the Medical Rece 
in this artiele, “ 
sinitary regulations, and we 


and ninety 
month, 


ity 


wd, our chief author 
Phis has occurred in spite of 
the sat 
knowing that it would have been worse 
without them.” 
Belladonna has been I 


dence 


can only have 
isfaction of 


but consi 
in its efficacy is now in inverse proportion to | 
All the newer remedies, 
including those sugyested by the germ-theory of dis 


mgest relied on, 
a physician's experience, 


(ise, 
We 
complete isolation of the 
the and 
CGireasing the body, 


have been equally disappointing. 


| 
| 
are thus, for our main dependence, shut up to 
patient, plenty of fresh | 


air in sieck-room, thorough disinfection. 
and warm baths during conval- 
eseenee, are a help, since they safely remove much 
of the searf-skin, minute particles of which, inhaled 
by others, are a frequent, if not the most common, 


source of the infection. 
oo — 
TIGERS NURSED BY GOATS, 
An Englishman, hunting with a party of natives, 
found a litter a jungle, carried 


of tiger kittens in 


them home after shooting their dam, and installed 


a she-goat as their step-mother., He says: 


The poor Nanny screamed tremendously at first 
sight of them, and when they grew a little bigger 
she would often playfully butt at them with her 
horns, 

The little brutes throve wonderfully, and soon 
developed such an appetite that Thad to get not less 
than six gouts to satisfy their constant thirst. 
kept the cubs for over two months, and I shall not 
soon forget the excitement T caused when my boat 
= at Sahribgunge, and my goats, tiger cubs 
and attendants formed a procession from the ghat, 
or landing-place, to the railway station. 

Soldiers, guards, engineers, travellers, and erowds 
of natives surrounded me, and at every station the 
guard’s van, with my novel menagerie, was the 
centre of attraction. 

L sold the cubs to Jamrach’s in Caleutta for 
satisfactory price. 






avery 
Two of them were very power- 
ful, finely-marked, handsome animals; the third 
had been siekly, had frequent convulsions, and died 
nt few days after L sold it. 


1 was afterwards told that the milk diet was a 
mistake, and that LT should have fed them on raw 
meat. However, | was very well satistied on the 


whole 
Ny tare 


with the result of adventure.— Franklin 


Library. 


my 
+> 
HINTS. 


If your coal fire is low, throw on a tablespoonful 
of sait, and it will help it very much. 

A little ginger put into sausage meat improves 
the flavor. 

In boiling meat for soup, use cold water to extract 
the juices. If the meat is wanted for itself alone, 
plunge in boiling water at once. 

You can get a ‘bottle or barrel of oil off any carpet 
or woollen stuff by applying dry buckwheat. plenti- 
fully and faithfully. Never put water to such a 
Erease spot, or liquid of any kind. 


after receipt of | 


given, | 


cases 2 | 


Clean oil-cloth with milk and water; a brush and 
soap will ruin them. 

Tumblers that have had milk in them-should never 
be put in hot water. 

A spoonful of stewed tomatoes in the gravy of | 
either roasted or fried meats is an improveme nt. 

The skin of a boiled egg is the most efficacious 
remedy that can be applied to a boil. Peel it eare- 
fully, wet and apply it to the part affected. It will | 
draw off the 
few hours. 





+ 
DEAR TO EVERY HEART. 
“Dear” is a relative term, and “the heart of every 
American” is not moved by the same object. There- 
fore the boy’s answer was not far out of the way: 





A gentleman stepped into a schoolroom in Cincin- 
nati during a recitation in geography, and was in- 
vited by the teacher to ask the class a few ques- 
tions. He courteously complied. 

“What is the capital of Michigan?” 

“Lans ing,’ * was the prompt answer. 

“What is the largest city in Michigan? 

“Detroit.” 
| “Where 
located?” 

‘At Aun Arbor,’ 

ow hat is the ¢ a ul of Pennsylvania? 
“Harrisburg.” 
“What is the 
“Philadel phi 
“What building is there in Philadelphia that is 
ir to the heart of every patriotic American citi- 
zen?” 

That was a poser; 


o” 


is the Great University of Michigan 






urgest city in Pennsylvania?”’ 











the class was troubled, but 
|} made no answer. The doctor repeated the question, 
| “I know,” said a little fellow on a back seat, as he 
stretched up his arm to its full length. 
“Tell us what it is then, my boy,” said the doctor. 
“The Mint,” was the confident answer. 
+> 
BLACK JIMMY'S ARITHMETIC, 
A Southern lady, wife of a famous Mississippian, 
inferiority to a 
negro,—only in arithmetic. However, a correspon- 
|} dent of the Boston Jerald “interviewed” her, and 
reports as follows: 


recently made a confession of her 


and is hopeful concerning their future. She laugh- 

ingly said that she has nothing of the mathematical 

faculty, and not long ago, desiring to pay a negro 
| for some wood in her husband’s absence, she at- 
| tempted to find the value, with pen and paper, of a 
| fractional part of it. 

She covered near a sheet of paper with figures, 
| but was not satisfied with the result. At last the 
| negro teamster, with great humility, remarked, 

**Missus, your figures are not correct, Let me do 
dat sum for you.” 

“But do you know how to cipher, Jimmy? 
|} Yes, missus, I does,” said Jimmy. 
| She gave him the pen and pxper, and Jimmy fig- 
} ured it out in an instant, and at received his 
| Money. 

“But where did you learn to cipher?” said Mrs, 

Davis to him. 

“Oh, missus 

high school!’ 


| 
She approves the education of the colored people, 
| 


onee 


,’ said Jimmy, “Ise a graduate of the 
. 
ATTACKED BY AN BEAGLE. 
Mr. Hiram Robb, a farmer living near Rochester, 
N. Y., while walking in the woods bordering on the 


| shores of Lake Ontario, was attacked by an eagle. 


It came at him so savagely, and appeared so large, 
that at first Mr. Robb attempted to run away, but it 
yursued him, and compelled him to fight for his very 
ife. The encounter was fierce for a few minutes, 
and Mr. Robb was thrown down. Finally, Mr. 
Robb threw himself bodily upon the eagle, and held 
him down. 

It struggled away from him, however, and Mr. 

Robb, discovering that its wings had been injured, 
made up his mind to take the birdalive. The affray 
finally resulted in a victory for Mr. Robb, who se- 
cured the discomtited eagle, and took it to his home 
alive. 
There it was found to measure seven feet from tip 
totip. It is supposed that the eagle was rendered 
savage by hunger. It is a fine specimen of the 
American eagle, and supposed to be one of a family 
domiciled near the shores of the lake. 


> 
FATAL ROPE-JUMPING. 
All contests and “matehes” 
exertion are dangerous, 
never be allowed in them, 


involving excessive 
Children should certainly 


A number of little girls in this city entered into a 
skipping-rope contest to see who could make the 
greatest number of jumps without missing. One of 
them, aged about eight years, succeeded in making 
two hundred and eight skips without a miss, and 
was declared the champion. An hour or so after 
her victory, however, she was taken ill, had to be 
put to bed, and the doctor was summoned, Fever 
set in, and the little girl died.—Sacramento Bee. 





| 





matter, and relieve the soreness in a | 





ee 
A BIRD JOKE, 


One morning, recently, an E a sparrow was 
hopping about at Ports mouth, N. H., industriously 
picking up his breakfast, when another sparrow flew 
down froma limb above, clasped the first sparrow | 
in his claws, flew up into the tree with his captive, 
placed him ona limb, and then flew away, quickly 
followed by the other, 

Nothing appeared to be the matter with sparrow 
number one, nor was there any fight between the 
two; and three gentlemen who saw the oceurrence 
could not conceive of any reason for the act of the 
second sparrow other than a desire to play a practi- 
eal joke on the first by unceremoniously carrying 
him away from his breakfast. 


+ 
NOISE ABOUT AN OMELETTE. 


A foreign journal recalls the case of the French 
Catholic scholar who, determining to renounce the 





Broil steak without salting. Salt draws the juices 
in cooking; it is desirable to keep these in if possi- 
ble. Cook over a hot tire, turning frequently, sear- 
ing on both sides. Place ona platter; salt and pep- 
per to taste. 

Beef having a tendency to be tough can be made 
very palatable by stewing gently for two hours, with 
pepper and salt, taking out about a pint of the liquor 
when half done, and ‘letting the rest boil into the 
meat. Brown the meat in the pot. After taking 
up, make a gravy of the pint of liquor saved, 


habit of not eating meat on Friday, ordered himself 
a ham omelette on that day. While he was eating 
it a thunderstorm came on and made him jump. 
He took up what remained of his omelette and 
threw it out of the window, ejaculating in disgust, 
“All that noise about an omelette!” 


— > ———= 

Cov_p anything be neater than the old negro’s 
reply to a beautiful young lady whom he offered to 
lift over the gutter, and who insisted that she was 
too heavy? “Lor, missus,” said he “I’s used to lift- 





A small piece of charcoal in the pot with boiling 
cabbage removes the smell, 


j ing barrels of sugar.” 


| cire ula rand tern 
PI 
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Weare reliably informed that Madame Rowley’s 


Medicated Toilet Mask, for beautifying purposes, is creat- 
ing a furore among society ladies. This new and marvel- 
|lous agent is fully described in a descriptive treatise 
which is mailed gratuitously to any address by The Toilet 
Mask Co., 1164 broadway, New York. (Communicated. 

mouth and miser- 
(Communicated. 


That furred tongue, bad tasting 
able feeling, says you need Hop Bitters. 
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THe LATEST NOVELTY. 
15 ets. per dozen, 
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Japanese } 
$1 per hundred. Six assorted sam- 
- RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mi S. 


MP TION RELIEVED if taken in time. 

8 largely used in European hospitals. Send 
stamp for jenny Address Di. M. C. WHITE, M. D., 
141 East 8th Street, New York City. 


J A Panese Napkins. thing for Chureh 
L Festivals, Pienies, &e. 5, We; 12,2005 25,33¢; $ 
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HEALY’S TONIC PILLS. 


A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per + 
druggists, or mailed. P HYSIOL OGICAL FACTS, | 
16 pag ses. Worth reading. Sent tor 3-cent stamp. Address 

- THAYER, 30 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It acts mildly on the | 
stomach, liver and kid- | 
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ington St., Boston. GEO. W.SWE" TT, M.D., Fropriet tor. 


has pi? ‘aaa 
<tc eh —penyor GEO. 

C. GOODWIN & nee a ny 

Co., Philade Ip hans 

s. 


ALLOW ay « 
Price, $1. WW ALCOT T, Baltimore, Proprietor. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents 25 Superb, 25 

cents. DE CAL c OM ANT 200 ‘awall, 10 cents; Wo 

iii ecreart 300 To its. Cy ‘ tlogue for stamp. 
ALLACE PH “LPS & CO., lox 47, Chicago. 


PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of 
No Patent, No pay. 
















F. A. 


' Patents, Washington, 
LP 


Send for Circular 
Hires’ Improved 


ROOT BEER Package makes 
5 gallons of a de- 68 licious drink, — 
healthy and gerbes arp | Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail = receipt of 25 “cents. Manuti vetured only by 
MHA gee k. HIRES 

Market Street, 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Easy tolearn toride. An ordinary 
rider ean distance the best horse in 
aday’s run on common roads, Send 
3-ct. stamp for price-list and 2 
pag e catalogue with full informa- 


“THE POPE M’F’G CO., 


85 Summer Street, Boston. M 


LASELL § "SEMINARY POR YOUNG WOMEN, 


‘Aubuendate, Mass 
ili Myhthial subui van sy 

wal eare of health, manners : and mori 
Some reductions in prices for = a yea 











ot g wi 
hie ih be: sgins Se pt. 








18. For Catalogue, address - BRAGDON, Principal. 
ADAMS AC ae pecan MASS. 


Ifon. CHARLES FRANCIS AD 
Fits boys for our best Colle 
September, 1879. Tuition, 





AMS, Chairman of Managers. 
School year begins 9tl 
00 a year. Board, $350. 











rly application should be made fg good rooms. lor 
alogues and information addres 
w illiam: Everett, Ph. D. 


TPHE BILLERIC 
Boys it Billeric 


A FAMILY SCHOOL for 
lass., on the Boston & Lowell R. 
R., 19 miles from Boston, 6 from Lowell (formerly located 
on Martha’s Vineyard, and known as M. C. Mitchell's 
Family school for Boys), is designed to be a school of the 


first order for boys. Send fore 
M. C. MITCHELL. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, } 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 


A first-class Preparatory 















Associate Principals. 





School ‘i boys. Location at- 
tractive, Educational facilities unsurpassed. | Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill 


NEWAND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 


a - mg ILL A HUNTER. By Pansy. 
. . deent 

admirable 
voltume 
ies.” 


l6mo, 





conn inion for summer travel adds 
to the entertaining and valuable “Idle 





Tour Ser 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 











Syed Zaring ad U — Tom’s Cabin. 
g a) OAD 

NDER Wrounpd Flin oan. vy WM. STILL. 
| The only book th: it fully explains the secret work of the 
a record of facets, authentic narra- 
» the hardships, hair-breadth es- 
les of the Slaves in their efforts for 
a so 7 D.—Send for illustrated 







COP LF’ s ‘pu i ‘G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTE 


[ 


Having stood 








Sold 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 


Napkins. | 


We are Sole Agents for 
PHILIP HIGHFIELD:’s 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


And JEFFERIE’S Popular 


LAWN TENNIS. 
Complete Sets of Jefferie’s Tennis for $15, $20, $2 
$40 and $50. 
Complete Archery Club Outfits from &5 to 
$100. 


5, $30 








IS > ss 


= 


lf | JEFFERIE’S LAWN. TENNIS, 


” 





RULes” OF oF LAWX TENNIS. 
The * MODERN ARCHER,” 


Ciotn, by 
by an Expert, 





will, . 
In cone nding an article on bow-shooting and bow and 


r 
arrow making, in September Scribner, 1877, Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the ge ntle manly and 


enthusiastic archer, who, by his Writings, has placed 
archery foremost among the popular pastimesot America, 
says: “No home-made bows or target-arrows ¢ an half- 
way equal those be autiful weapons made by Philip High- 
| field, of London.” 


“The Highfield Lemon-Wood Bows are the best for 
| general use.” See article on “Archery,” New York 
Heratd- May 12, 1879. 


e have just published a 196-page Catalogue, contain- 

e. 700 illustrations of sporting goods, &c., &e. Price by 
mail, lec. 

Our New Seaside List of Archery, Tennis, &c. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
greonms turers and Importers, 
P. 0. Box No. 2,751. 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SINCLAIR'S 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
AND ROCKERS, 
For all, from the three year old ba- 
by to the ch: ~ meinber of the 
Fat Men's Club. Each chair made 
pga penal sti E.. and warrant- 

They are the favorite seat in 
the best homes of “Ameri Send 
stamp for Catalogue to F . SIN- 
CLAIR, Morrvitee, N. ¥. 


VACANT PLACES 


in the dental ranks will never occur if you are particular 
with your teeth, and cleanse them every day with that 
famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT, From youth to old age 
it will keep the enamel spotless and unimpaired. The 
teeth of persons who use SOZODUONT have a pearl-like 
whiteness, and the gums a roseate hue, while the breath 
is purified and rendered sweet and fragrant. It is com 
| posed of rare antiseptic herbs, and is entirely free from 
the ‘tionable and iujurious ing. cdiests uf tooth- 
pastes, &c, 


Sent free, 















obje+ 





An overdose of dinner often deranges the system, 
brings on flatulence and wind colie, and subjects the pa- 
tient to great bodily suffering. A single dose of 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
will correct the acidity, relieve the pain, carry off the 
offending cause, and save sometimes a long spell of ill- 
ness. Its effects are gentle and thorough, and its general 
use would prevent much suffering. 
‘ SOLD BY BY ALL DRU GGISTS. 


-LADIES CIRCULARS 





f TO ANY 
ADDRESS 
on their merits, | as recommended by 
|i Sim ply one patient to another, Moore's 
Pilules have become the most popular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial div 
| segpane: Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (50-5). 
See pamphlet “Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sett 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
engeenene this paper. Trial box Free to any 3 Minister. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


R BAKER & 60.8 


HOGOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


the test for nearly a century, they 


are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious Qualities, 


by all Leading Crocers. 
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